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A Nuremberg House ‘ The Castle 


[See ** A Day in Nuremberg,’’ by Bishop Vincent, on page 1034.) 
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VACATION 
REV. JOHN H. NEWLAND 


The city streets and roofs are past, 
The living green of woods at last! 
The limpid waters, breezes free, 
Are bringing rest and heart to me. 


For factory gongs, sweet song birds’ notes ; 

For lumbering carts, the tossing boats; 

For buildings tall, slow waving trees ; 

For clanking looms, low humming bees; 

For street cries loud, the whispering 
leaves; 

For flying wheels, bright gleaming sheaves ; 

For heated rooms, a shadg dell; 

For office tanks, a deep cool well; 

For stifling streets, the shady lanes; 

For marks of toil, blackberry stains. 


Oh, what a glorious place I’ve tound, 

With not a care tor miles around! 

And rest and sport and book and song 

Leave every day scarce two hours long. 
Central Falls, R. J. 





Dr. Parker Preaching in a Thun- 
der-Storm 
| From the Christian Commonwealth, London, Aug. 1.] 


HE terrific thunder-storm which broke 
over London last Thursday morning 
commenced just as the usual noonday serv- 
ice in the City Temple started, and was 
still raging when the benediction was pro- 
nounced. Preacher and hearers alike will 
remember the occasion for many a day. 
This being the last Thursday morning 
service prior to the summer vacation, the 
congregation was slightly larger than 
usual, numbering somewhere between a 
thousand and fifteen hundred. Every seat 
in the area appeared to be occupied, al- 
though the threatening weather must have 
kept away many people who intended to 
be present. What little light there was in 
the church when the service commenced 
gradually dwindled until the darkness be- 
came so intense that objects more than a 
few yards distant could be seen only in 
dim outline. The only illuinination con- 
sisted of two gas jets behiad the pulpit, and 
against this background Dr. Parker’s figure 
loomed large and weird —his face was 
wholly invisible even from the front pew. 
He had not proceeded far with his sermon 
when he said it was impossible to preach 
in a cross-light, and asked for the gas to be 
turned down. He had to repeat his request 
a few minutes later before his desire was 
understood, and then the gas was not mere- 
ly turned down, but put out. The whole 
church was then enveloped in thick dark- 
ness ; we heard a voice, but saw no man, 
except when a flash of lightning luridly lit 
up the whole scene. 

The outstanding feature of this memor- 
able hour —that which most impressed the 
great gathering— was Dr. Parker’s pertect 
calmness and self-possession. He went 
through the whole service without turn- 
ing a hair. There was not one tremor in 
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his voice or a halt inasentence. Neither 
in tone nor manner did he make any con- 


"| cession to the fury ot the elements; in- 


deed, he seemed to put more resonance and 
emphasis into his voice, and by an easy 
stretch of the imagination he mig ‘t+ have 
been regarded as striving against the celes- 
tial artillery. But even such a voice as Dr. 
Parker’s is no match for the speech of the 
heavens; more than once a thunder-clap 
made his words quite inaudible. During 
his life Dr. Parker has done many things 
which to other men would have been im- 
possible, but probably the success with 
which he contended last Thursday against 
such tremendous odds was in its way his 
most remarkable pulpit achievement. 

Specially notable was the way in which 
Dr. Parker calmly alluded, both in prayer 
and sermon, to the roar of the thunder and 
the flash of the lightning, using them, as it 
were, aS unwilling servants to point his 
moral or adorn his tale — turning them to 
account, so to say, for purposes of immedi- 
ate illustratien. Thus, in the prayer — 
which began with a sentence, ‘‘ We thank 
Thee tor the peace of Thine own house,” 
that went home comfortably to every 
heart — occurred the words, ‘‘We pray 
Thee to be with us this morning ; make it 
a morning special to our hearts” —and 
then came a loud thunderclap, the suppli- 
ant continuing, ‘‘May we remember it, 
not because of Thy great thunder only, but 
because of the whisper of peace in the 
heart.’”? Again, in the sermon the question 
was asked, ** Who, then, could abide the 
day ot His coming? who could challenge 
His lightnings, and be calm amid the 
tumult of the tempest ot His thunders?” 
Indicating motives for going to church, 
one man was represented as saying, ‘‘I 
am here because I was driven in by the 
threatening, muttering thunder.” “It you 
are here only because of tear, if the light- 
ning has trightened you, if the innocent 
thunder has made you afraid, and has 
brought you into the sanctuary of God, 
who knows but that it may be the making 
of you, who knows but that now you may 
accept Christ?”’ 

Dr. Parker never preached with more 
power or more usefully ; he seemed almost 
to enjoy battling with the adverse circum- 
stances. Probably one reason why he 
preached so well was that it was too dark 
tor him to see his notes, tor he is always at 
his best when he has not a scrap of paper to 
bamper him. At the close of the service he 
said: “I think you will bear me witness 
that we have today met under the most try- 
ing circumstances which concern either a 
preacher or a hearer. [I shall never forget 
this thunder. I beg you not to be atraid ot 
it; there is nothing to fear; at evening- 
time there will be light. Iam glad of the 
thunder, though humanly speaking I wish 
it had come yesterday.”’ 





Where Charles Wesley Lies 


URING the visit of Americans to the 
Ecumenical Conference, doubtless 
many will wend their way ito the little 
graveyard at Marylebone where Charles 
Wesley lies buried. Itisaquiet spot. The 
monument is very simple. The place is in- 
teresting. But how many —how few — 
English Methodists have ever visited it! 
It would surprise numbers to be told that 
the ‘‘sweet singer’’ of Methodism was not 
buried either at City Road Chapel or Bun- 
hill Fields. It would have been far more 
fitting if he had been. But Charles Wesley 
was a strong ecclesiastic. He would not be 
buried in Bunhill Fields, where his mother 
was buried and where some of the bonniest 
dust of Noncontormity lies covered. He 
would not be buried in City Road Chapel 
graveyard, where his greater brother, John, 
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is buried, because he wished to lie in “* con- 
secrated”’ ground. So they buried him in 
the graveyard ot Marylebone Church of 
England Church; and now, more than a 
hundred years atter his burial, it turns out 
that the graveyard has never been ‘‘ conse- 
crated” to this day, according to the An- 
glican rites. But it is consecrated by a bet- 
ter consecration than by the mere Episco- 
pal saying of prayers— by the burial of 
Charles Wesley in its ground. Once when 
Dean Stanley visited City Road he gaid to 
the quaint, queer janitor of that time: 
‘““ Who consecrated this cemetery ? ” ** Con- 
secrated it, sir!’’ thundered out the old man. 
‘‘John Wesley’s bones, sir!” pointing to 
the grave. “And a better consecration it 
could not have!’ said Dean Stanley —a 
man greater than his stature and greater 
than his creeds. — Methodist Recorder. 





The Maine Register 


The Maine Register and State Year Book 
for 1901-’0z is out and is better than ever. 
The present edition contains an increase ot 
24 pages in statistical matter, with town- 
ship map and a complete business directory 
otf 425 towns and 20 cities. The typograph- 
ical appearance is noticeable, on account of 
tke clearness of theimpression. The book 
contains the population of each town tor 
1900 as by the United States census, the val- 
uation and number of polls in each town, 
the vote of each tuwn tor President, Gov- 
ernor and Congressmap, the new State ap- 
portionment tor the next ten years, the 
membershi}: of the 70th legislature, the 57th 
Congress, the electoral vote of each State, 
and the popniation of each State. The col- 
lection, compilation, and revision of such a 
mass of statistics means a vast amount of 
work ot the most exacting and painstaking 
kind. As a State directory it is an indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of every 
office and counting room in Maine. G. M. 
Donham, publisher, 390 Congress St., Port- 
land. Price, $2. 
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All stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 








ARIZONA’S PETRIFIED FOREST 


F the wonderful forest of petrified 
trees near Holbrook, Ariz., full men- 
tion Was made in these columns several 
months ago. There are hundreds of acres 
of large fossilized logs, three and four feet 
in diameter. In one locality they are 
broken into cylindrical sections five or six 
feet long, on which the bark, although 
petrified and having the hardness of 
stone, appears as natural as if the trees 
had been felled but a short time before. 
All the logs and fragments are of great 
beauty and variety of color. This remark- 
able discovery has been fully investigated 
by Prof. Lester F. Ward, of the National 
Museum, who substantiates all that has ap- 
peared in print. In his report to the 
director of the Geological Survey he 
strongly recommends that the land be 
withdrawn from entry as soon as possible. 
The forest has been brought within easy 
access for tourists by the establishment of 
a new railroad station named Adamana. 
It will soon become a favorite point of 
interest with sightseers. A _ bill will 
probably be introduced in Congress pro- 
viding for the maintenance of the forest 
as a Government reservation. It bids 
fair to rival Yellowstone Park and the 
Yosemite Valley in interest. The trees in 
Arizona are regarded as belonging to the 
Triassic age, and are, therefore, much older 
than the petrified forests of California and 
the Yellowstone Park, which are largely 
Tertiary. 





FARMING IN THE SOUTH 


T is conservatively estimated that 
seventy-five per cent. of the best 
cotton lands of northern and eastern 
Texas is owned by men who live in the 
larger cities and is farmed by white and 
negro tenants from Arkansas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana on “ shears,’ 
as the word ‘‘shares’’ is pronounced in 
the South. Jn most cases the landlord 
furnishes teams, implements, seed, and 
food and clothing for the tenant and his 
family until the crop is harvested and 
sold. When settling time comes, the 
owner gets one-half of the cotton and one- 
half of the corn for rent, and also deducts 
from the renter’s share enough to pay for 
all supplies furnished and liberal interest 
on the money. The inevitable result is 


that the tenants are, with few exceptions, 
scarcely able to keep out of debt. They 
are in a state of constant discouragement ; 
their children are uneducated and half- 
clothed, and their living is a bare existence. 
The owners make from thirty to fifty per 
cent. upon the valuation of their farms. 
It may be said, in passing, that the 
tenantry system in Texas is a type of 
conditions in many other sections of the 
South among the poor whites and negroes, 
There is an earnest endeavor, however, 
among the better class to bring about 
improved conditions in the Southern 
States, where tenantry exists in its worst 
form. 





TELEGRAPH LINES IN ALASKA 


HANKS to the energy and enterprise 
of the War Department, it will soon 
be possible to telegraph from any part of 
the United States by way of Canada to 
any important place or military post in 
Alaska. Captain Abercrombie is engaged 
with a large force of men in constructing 
a military wagon road from Valdes on the 
soutbern coast to Circle City on the upper 
Yukon near the boundary of the British 
Northwest territory. The military tele- 
graph line is being strung along this 
route, and it is expected that even before 
the wagon road is finished the telegraph 
facilities over the entire distance from the 
Gulf of Alaska to the Yukon will be in 
operation. Meanwhile large detachments 
of the signal corps men are extending the 
line along the Yukon. Signal corps men 
are also laying the military ocean cable 
from Skagway to Juneau. 





BIG INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


TUDENTS of social science and pro- 
gressive educators will be deeply in- 
terested in the development ot the new 
industrial school which will be established 
at Winona Lake, Ind, The enterprise is 
in the hands of some of the wealthiest and 
best business men of the Presbyterian 
Church, but is to be strictly non-sectarian. 
A feature of wide-reaching significance is 
that the county in which the school is lo- 
cated will be asked to raise $50,000 by vot- 
ing a tax of one-third of one per cent. of 
the county’s assessed valuation. The plan 
is to spend this amount in the erection of 
two college buildings and several small 
structures that will be used for the trade 
schools. Factories will be grouped 
around the other buildings. The boys 
will work in the factories three hours each 
day, and the product will be sold for the 
benefit cf the institution. Several facto- 
ries have been pledged direct support al- 
ready. In one instance a Warsaw man 
will equip the cheese factory and will 
contract to take the output. Over one 


hundred cottages and many other build- 
ings have been remodeled for dormitories 





and homes during the winter months. 
The school will accommodate 2,500 stu- 
dents whose services in the factories will 
almost pay the cost of keeping and educa- 
ting them. Plans are being made to open 
the school in September with present fa- 
cilities, and to put up the other buildings 
as rapidly as possible. 





FAST AUTOMOBILES 


AST automobiles are causing trouble 
at Newport, R. I. A number of 
the wealthy summer residents have 
recently purchased racing machines 
and have been testing them on the 
public thoroughfares. They can easily 
run forty and fifty miles an hour— an 
extremely dangerous speed. In France 
high-speed automobiles have almost 
usurped the highways in places, much to 
the disgust of the thousands who are 
thus discommoded. When the fast ma- 
chines are on the road everybody must get 
out of the way or risk being run over. 
The long highways without turns afford 
excellent opportunities for trials of high 
speed that cannot be made in this coun- 
try owing to the crooked roads. A vigor- 
ous effort is being made to force the New- 
port automobilists to keep within a speed- 
limit of six miles an hour. 





NEW PROCESS OF SEWING WOUNDS 


NE of the very important parts of a 
surgical operation is the sewing up 
of the incision, which is done by hand. 
It is a slow process and requires consider- 
able time. (treat care must be exercised 
in order to ensure the effective healing of 
the parts. Dr. Paul Michel, of Paris, 
noted the delay of the hand process, and 
began devising a method that would 
enable surgeons to discard the needle and 
thread. He has succeeded in his purpose 
by inventing a contrivance that enables a 
surgeon to draw a wound together with 
great rapidity. It resembles a hand- 
riveter. Nickel rivets or bands are placed 
in the little machine, and as the edges of 
the wound are held in place they are 
fastened by the rivets, which can be put 
in at the rate of twenty-five or thirty a 
minute. They are said to cause little pain. 
The rivets, or fasteners, are so made that 
they can be removed, after the edges of 
the wound have united, without detriment 
to the process of healing. 





MAY USE FORCE 


MERICAN enterprise may cause 
trouble of a serious nature in 
Vienna. Agents of a wealthy syndicate 
of American shoe manufacturers are hir- 
ing commodious buildings in various parts 
of the city for the purpose of putting in 
complete lines of shoes made in the 
United States. This action has aroused 
the master shoemakers and the shoemak- 
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ers’ guild of Vienna. They have appealed 
to the authorities for protection from the 
invasion of their market by foreign-made 
goods, but the officials are powerless to in- 
terfere. American shoes made by ma- 
chinery will be brought directly into com- 
petition with shoes made by hand in 
Vienna, both from the same quality 
of leather. There are 6,000 shoemakers in 
Vienna whose business will be practically 
ruined by the lower prices of the Amer- 
ican goods, and the prospect has made the 
men desperate. Much agitation is going 
on. A big mass meeting will be held 
soon. Threats are made that the Vienna 
shoemakers will attempt by violence to 
prevent the opening of the American 
stores, 





AMERICAN BANK IN JAPAN 


SPECIAL report to the State De- 

partment from Japan advocates 
the establishment of an American bank 
in Yokohama. The trade of the United 
States with Japan exceeds that of any 
other country, amounting easily to one- 
fourth of the entire volume. All banking 
business must be carried on through native 
or English institutions. The Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banks, and the chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and China, all 
English houses, have branches in Yoko- 
hama and Kobe, and do athriviug busi- 
ness. Aside from being a great conven- 
ience in trading with Japan, an American 
bank would be highly userul in commer- 
cial operations in other Oriental countries, 
With gvood connections in New York and 
San Francisco, and careful management, 
it could be made a safe and profitable in- 
vestment for the stockholders, 





NEW KIND OF DERRICK 


N all electrical machinery and appli- 
ances —dynamos, telegraph and tele- 
phone instruments, doorbells, ete., ad im- 
JSinitum — the electro-magnet is the seat of 
power. The electrical energy cannot be 
applied without it. In its simplest form 
the magnet is made by winding insulated 
wire around a bar of soft iron. A current 
of electricity sent through the wire in- 
stantly transforms the iron into a magnet. 
This is cleverly illustrated in the sounder 
of a telegraph instrument. An upright 
steel bar is alternately attracted and re- 
leased by the closing and opening of the 
circuit passing through the little spools of 
the magnet. Several years ago a big can- 
non that was being tested by the Govern- 
ment was wound with wire and turned 
into an electro-magnet of such power that 
it would hold a cluster of cannon-balls at 
the muzzle. The same principle is ap- 
plied on a large scale in the rolling mills 
of the country. Powerful electfo-mag- 
nets are used to lift and carry steel plates 
forty feet long and eight feet wide. As 
they come from the rolls such unwieldy 
pieces of metal are hard and even danger- 
ous to handle. They must be carried by 
overhead traveling conveyors or on roller 
tables. When handled by the overhead 
method the plate must be attached by 
hand labor to hooks. Long roller tables 
are expensive. The modern plan is to use 
overhead conveyors equipped with electro- 
magnets. The magnets are lowered to 
the surface of the plate, a current is 
turned on, and the steel is drawn against 


opposing 
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the magnet and held as if it was in a 
huge vise. . Quickly the big sheet is 
swung into the air and transferred to its 
destination, suspended solely by the 
attraction of the magnets. It is easily 
dropped at the right place by turning off 
the current of electricity. This form of 
electric derrick enables one man to do the 
work of three under the old system. 





IOWA REPUBLICANS 


5 eg erm of the Negro vote in 

Southern States is rapidly becoming 
a national issue, and may lead to serious 
consequences. The leaders of the white 
man’s party seem to have paraphrased the 
old cynical maxim, ‘‘ Get rich; get rich 
honestly if you can; but above all things 
get rich,’’ so it will read: ‘ Disfranchise 
the Negro; honestly and legally if possi- 
ble, but, above all things, disfranchise 
him.’’ This has been going on for some 
time, and is gaining headway each week. 
Statesmen who would have cried ‘ se- 
cession and rebellion’’ at such practices 
twenty-five years ago are reported as being 
complacently in favor of the elimination 
of the Negro from Southern politics seem- 
ingly regardless of methods. At least 
their silence and inaction are so inter- 
preted. Last week, however, a protest was 
heard. It came from the Iowa Republi- 
can State convention in session at Cedar 
Rapids. The platform adopted contained 
a plain and unequivocal declaration 
‘fall legislation designed to 
accomplish the disfranchisement of citi- 
zens upon lines of race, color, or station in 
life,’ and condemning the measures to 
accomplish disfranchisement by the 
Democratic Party in several States. Iowa 
is a Republican stronghold, and has a 
leading infueace among the States of the 
Middle West. The convention also favored 
‘reciprocity as the natural complement of 
protection.’’ Better regulation of corpora- 
tions was advocated in the declaration : 
‘* We favor such amendment of the inter- 
state commerce act as will more fully 
carry out its prohibition of discriminations 
in rate-making and any modification of 
the tariff schedules that may be required 
to prevent their affording shelter to 
monopoly.’”’ A. B. Cummins, of Des 
Moines, who was nominated for Governor, 
is one of the younger class of political 
leaders. The retiring Governor, Leslie M. 
Shaw, has made an honorable record and 
is held in high esteem by the people. 





SENATOR M’LAURIN’S REPLY 


OMETHING of the calibre and spirit 

of Senator McLaurin of South Caro- 

lina is shown in his letter to the Demo- 
cratic State central committee in reply to 
its action in ‘‘reading him out of the 
party ”’ and demanding his resignation 
a few weeks ago. His utterances are 
of national interest because he is coming 
to be regarded as the leader of a new 
movement for the betterment of the 
South. Among other very pointed things 
he said: ‘‘I hold my commission from 
the Democratic voters of South Carolina. 
1 recognize no authority but theirs, take 
no orders from any source but them, and 
shall in due time appeal to them for 
judgment on my course as a Senator and 
my character as aman and a Democrat. 
To that grand conservator of free govern- 
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ment, the reserved patriotism and com- 
mon sense of the people, I make ap- 
peal against partisan intolerance and 
tyranny.’’ 





SENATORIAL QUESTION IN MARYLAND 


LTHOUGH ex-Senator Gorman has 
not yet announced himself as a 
candidate for re-election to the United 
States Senate, and the old Democratic 
organizations in Baltimore and the State 
of which he was the dominating force for 
sO Many years seem to be waning in 
power, there is a growing fear that, if he 
wishes it, his strong personality will 
enable him to control the legislature for 
the purposes of a re-election as the suc- 
cessor of Senator Wellington. The objec- 
tion to Gorman is that he is looked upon 
as a political boss and an advocate ef an 
‘* exclusively white man’s rule ”’ in Mary- 
land governmental affairs. Republicans 
are working earnestly tu defeat him. Day 
and night schools have been established 
all over Baltimore for the purpose of teach- 
ing illiterate Negroes how to mark their 
ballots. The illiterate whites would rather 
be disfranchised by their illiteracy than 
admit their ignorance, so they cannot be 
persuaded to attend the special election 
schools, The illiteracy election law was 
passed to insure Democratic success by 
disqualifying the Negro Republicans. The 
contest promises to be very close. 





ALABAMA CONVENTION 


EVERAL important changes have 
been made in the organi: law of the 
State by the Alabama Canstitutional 
Convention in session at Birmingham. 
Thus far they are: State officials a term 
of two years in place of one; office of 
lieutenant-governor created; State elec- 
tions fixed to occur at the same time as 
Congressional elections instead of in Au- 
gust. The last change means much, be- 
cause it is customary in Southern States to 
have the State elections on a different date 
from national elections so as to avoid a 
clash with Federal authorities in prevent- 
ing the Negro from voting. The number 
of Representatives has been increased from 
100 to 105, and that of Senators from 33 
to 35. Public schools are to receive a pro 
rata of all moneys paid in as taxes in- 
stead of depending on appropriations by 
the legislature. Counties will have the 
option of levying additional school taxes 
if the people so decide at elections held 
for that purpose. An effort to abolish the 
chancery courts as superfluous was over- 
whelmingly defeated. A new suffrage 
law was adopted, which permits soldiers 
in colonial, Mexican, Indian, and civil 
wars and their descendants to vote without 
subscribing to an educational qualifica- 
tion. This is known as thé ‘“grand- 
father clause,’ and will permit many ig- 
norant whites to vote and shut out the 
Negroes, because it will be extremely diffi- 
cult for the blacks to prove their ances- 
try. All not protected by the “ grand- 
father clause’’ will be allowed to vote 
only upon being able to read and write 
any article of the State or United States 
Coustitution, and who shall have paid a 
poll tax of $1.50, or upon paying taxes 
upon $300 worth of land. A small num- 
ber of Negroes will thus acquire the 
right of suffrage. The convention will 
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adjourn probably next week, after which 
the Governor will fix the time for the peo- 
ple to vote upon the constitution as a 
whole. 





PASSING OF THE JOBBER 


NE of the prominent characteristics 
of the industrial and commercial 
development of the times is the elimina- 
tion of the wholesale dealer, or ‘‘ jobber,” 
as he is called. He has been crowded out 
by the department store. These vast em- 
poriums for handling retail trade are able 
to buy directly from the manufacturers of 
all the lines in which they deal. In the 
days of the small and numerous retailers 
the jobber was a necessity. He could buy 
in large quantities from the manufacturer 
and resell in smaller lots to the retail deal- 
er. Except as they hold a country trade 
that cannot very well be combined into 
one concern, the jobber is steadily being 
forced out of business. A conspicuous in- 
stance is that of the firm of Hood, Foulk- 
rod & Co., a wholesale dry goods house of 
Philadelphia, that has enjoyed an honor- 
able existence forseventy-five years, which 
recently went out of existence. The mag. 
nitude of the concern is shown by the 
fact that it employed one hundred tiavel- 
ling salesmen, most of whom found work 
in New York when the firm dissolved. 





TESTIMONIAL TO CERVERA 


MOST unusual proposition is being 
agitated in New York State. It is 
that the people of America express their 
appreciation for Admiral Cervera of the 
Spanish Navy by presenting him a loving 
cup. The animus of the movement is 
that Admiral Cervera bestowed unex- 
pected kindnesses upon Lieutenant Hob- 
son and his companions while they were 
his prisoners ; he even went out of his way 
to inform the American commander that 
Hobson was safe and well cared for. This 
unprecedented action on the part of an 
enemy during hostilities made a deep 
impression upon the American people at 
the time it occurred, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the sentiment in favor of a testi- 
monial should rapidly take form. It has 
been furthered thus far by the Sydney 
Testimonial Association, of Sydney, 
N. Y., and has been endorsed by Secre- 
tary Long of the Navy and other eminent 
men. Credit is given to Editor Bird of 
the Sydney Record as the progenitor of 
the plan. Those most interested entertain 
the hope that a national committee may 
soon be organized to engage in a general 
canvass for the necessary funds. 





ATTEMPT TO SINK BRITISH TRANSPORT 


ARLY Saturday morning an attempt 

was made by unknown parties to 

sink the British transport ‘‘ Mechanician ’’ 
while lying at the stock landing dock in 
the lower part of New Orleans awaiting a 
shipment of mules and horses for the Brit- 
ish troops in South Africa. An explosion 
was heard that shook the houses and 
awakened thousands of people. There 
were indications that a bomb had been 
floated against the ship as she lay at 
anchor and exploded. An area twenty 
feet square was broken and cracked, and 
some of the plates were blown in so that 
the vessel began to leak badly, and it was 
with difficulty that she was pumped out 
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fast enough to keep her from sinking. The 
general suspicion is that Boer sympa- 
thizers took this method of attempting to 
stop the shipment of mules and horses to 
the English troops. Several months ago an 
effort was made to do so by legal process, 
but it failed. The vessel did not carry 
any explosives, and the character of the 
damage indicates that it was inflicted 
from without instead of from within, thus 
furnishing a basis for the probability that 
it was deliberately planned. The ‘‘ Mech- 
auician ’’ will be patched up and leave 
for Cape Town with a cargo of army 
mounts, after which she will be taken to 
England for repairs. Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish consul at New Orleans will investigate 
the explosion. 


VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA 


F  apenishty there has been no seri- 
ous Clash between Venezuela and 
Colombia within the past week, the fact 
that W. W. Russell, chargé d’ajfaires of 
the United States legation at Caracas, has 
been authorized to represent Colombia, is 
looked upon as an indication that diplo- 
matic relations between the belligerent 
countries have ceased. The Navy Depart- 
ment has ordered the ‘‘ Machias’’ to pro- 
ceed to the Isthmian coast on the east. 
The “ Iowa” will guard the Pacific side. 
Thus the United States will be ready to 
keep the Isthmian railroad open and also 
be prepared to prevent interested European 
powers from interfering for the purpose of 
gaining a foothold in Central and South 
America. 





NEW YORK POLICE FORCE TRAPPED 


AW-ABIDING citizens everywhere 
will exult over the discoveries made 

last week showing the shameful alliance 
between the New York police department 
and the vice and crime of that city. The 
exultation will not be over the fact of such 
an alliance, but will bé because, by a dar- 
ing and ingenious piece of detective work 
under the auspices of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, the whole abomi- 
nable system was mercilessly exposed. A 
detective employed by the Society was ap- 
preached by a man who afterward proved 
to be an agent of the ‘‘ ring,’’ and was 
offered $250 a month if he would secretly 
furnish information of proposed raids on 
gambling houses. The Society detective 
reported the matter to his superior, and 
at once a plan was formed to lead the 
other party into atrap. ‘The Society de- 
tective made a pretense of accepting the 
bribe, and was then furnished with a list 
of the gambling houses that were to be 
‘* protected.’’ Information could be tele- 
phoned tothe party offering the bribe, di- 
rectly to the pool room, or to the police dis- 
trict in which the house was located. 
Tests were made by sending alarms 
through the police stations, and agents of 
the Society were stationed where they 
could see messengers leave the station and 
hurry away to warn the gamblers. Not 
only were a number of the captains 
trapped, but a generalalarm of a whole- 
sale raid was actually sent through the 
headquarters telephone to twelve stations 
and promptly delivered to the gamblers 
concerned. Arrests followed, and confes- 
sions were made by the prisoners when 
they found how they had been caught. 
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New York is in a furore over the matter. 
Governor Odell is personally investigating 
the affair, and has discovered enough al- 
ready to cause him to threaten to summa- 
rily remove Mayor Van Wyck if Deputy 
Commissioner Devery, the chief of police, 
is allowed to remain in office after three 
days, More arrests will be made, this 
time among the higher grades of officers, 
and the probability is that quite a number 
will be brought to trial and possibly sent 
to keep Detective Bissert company in the 
penitentiary. 





DEATH OF CRISPI 


N the death of Signor Crispi at Naples 
last Sunday evening one of the fore- 
most figures of European politics has re- 
tired from scenes of earthly activity. He 
will be designated in history as an agita- 
tor, a republican, and as a patriot w ho 
risked his life for many years in the stren- 
nous struggle to develop a united Italy. 
He was on friendly terms with Bismarck, 
and this relationship gave him more 
power at home. His career was rounded 
out by being made premier of his native 
country. A strong, aggressive man, with 
a fixed ideal, he naturally made many 
enemies. When the Pope was informed 
of his death he exclaimed : ‘‘ Provide nce 
has evidently really decreed that I shall 
be the last of my generation to go. Well, 
Crispi was a good fighter.’’ And the re- 
port is that a few minutes later he was on 
bis knees praying for the soul of his 
ancient enemy. 





THE STEEL STRIKE 


RESIDENT SHAFFER of the Amal- 
gamated Association issued an or- 
der calling for a general strike of Associa- 
tion men in the works of the United 
States Steel Corporation to begin last Sat- 
urday. At the outset workers in the Wis- 
consin and Illinois mills refused to obey 
the strike order. However, men in other 
mills were induced to come out, and the 
total number of steel workers idle because 
of the strike is about 61,000. The corpo- 
ration managers expect to break the strike 
within two weeks, Meanwhile there is 
increasing danger of violence, especially 
at McKeesport, Pa., Benwood, W. Va., 
and Bellaire, O. At these points the feel- 
ing is intense between union and non- 
union men. Mayor Black of McKees- 
poct is exhibiting marked sympathy with 
the strikers, and there is a fear that his 
conduct will encourage them in law! ess- 
ness. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


President Krueger is reported to be seri- 
ously ill. 

The International Zoological Congress is 
in session in Berlin this week. 

The “Gauss,” the German Antarctic ex- 
ploration ship, sailed from Kiel on Sunday. 

Vineyards in entire districts were shriv- 
eled by unprecedented heat in Italy last 
week, 

General Kitchener proclaims banishment 
for all Boers who keep the field after Sep- 
tember 15. 

Roosevelt clubs are being formed all over 
Kansas for the purpose of “‘ booming ” the 
strenuous Rough Rider for President. 

Reports from Korea via St. Petersburg 
state that disturbances have been renewed 
in the Island of Qualepert, resulting in the 
killing of several Catholic missionaries. 
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THINKING ABOUT GOD 


HERE are two ways of thinking 
about God. One is for the purpose 
of proof. The other is for the purpose of 
comfort and nourishment of spirit. Each 
has its place and value; but the latter is 
the far sweeter way. It is like the man- 
ner in which a child away from home 
might think of its father. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell very long upon the fact 
that the father is really in existence and 
that his love for his child is steadfast and 
tender. That is something about which 
the absent child can be sure enough, for 
he has found rich assurance of that love 
and care in the years that are past. It is 
so good to turn from any effort to prove, 
and just rest back upon the fact that we 
know, and enjoy the luxury of the cer- 
tainty. And so the absent child simply 
throws his heart wide open to the blessed 
assurance of the thing he :knows, and 
thinks about home for the pure happiness 
of it. 

That is the way to think about God. 
Just to rest back sweetly in the sense of 
His love while our spirits are nourished, 
is far wiser than to wrestle and reason for 
demonstration. Religion is reasonable, but 
there is also a place in it for the finest per- 
ceptions and feelings. The soul must be 
fed on God. There is a place for ecstasy as 
well as for argument in the life of the 
spirit. Blessed are the men and women 
who do not see all clearly yet, but who 
feed their souls on God and wait to know 
Him better! 





DRESSING AND UNDRESSING 
THE SOUL 


HAT is a quaint but very suggestive 


figure of old George Herbert’s, 
when he says: 


“Sum up at night what thou hast done by 
day, 


And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul.”’ 


The poet’s injunction is to prepare one’s 
soul, morning and night, for what awaits 
it, even as we do the body by taking off 
and putting on our clothes. Some stated 
and habitual exercise, some reverent 
spiritual habit, some customary train of 
reflection — that is virtually dressing and 
undressing the soul. 

What a good thing it would be if it 
were only a shame and a crime against 
public decency for souls to rush out naked 
in the morning, as they do, without! a 
moment’s preparation by reflection or 
prayer! But while every one must dress 
his body with care and some measure of 
neatness, the soul may at once go abroad 
unwashed, unclothed, and no more com- 
posed or prepared than when it gave itself 
up to sleep the night before. And while a 
man must undress his body at night, in a 
sense preparing and consecrating it to rest 
and sleep, he may fling his soul into bed 
with all the burden and dust and encum- 
brance of the day upon it. 

Curious inconsistency! when our souls 
so much more need the morning and 
evening season of preparation than our 
bodies. How vastly more essential to.a 
man the night’s prayer than the night’s 
unrobing, and the morning’s renewed 
consecration and thoughtful preparation 
than shaving and washing and a clean 
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shirt! Yet we go on, generation after 
generation of us, dressing and undressing 
our bodies twice every day, and letting 
our souls run as unkempt and unrenewed 
as children in the slums or savages in the 
woods. 

Dress and undress thy soul. That 
would be a good motto for every one of us, 
Christian or worldly-wise, to hang up in 
his bedroom, ‘There is a world of wisdom 
packed into those simple words. Not one 
of us but would be better man, better wom- 
an, for giving at least as much time, 
morning and night, to preparing our im- 
mortal souls for the day or the darkness 
as we give to dressing and undressing our 
perishable bodies. ; 





PRESIDENT DAVISON 
Significance of His Election 


LTHOUGH we referred briefly last 
week to the unanimous election of 
Dr. W. T. Davison by the Wesleyan Con- 
ference to be its leader for the coming 
year, the special significance and high 
importauce of the event, together with 
the wonderfully fine inaugural uddress 
that he gave, seem to demand somewhat 
fuller treatment. Dr. Davison, for the 
past eleven years professor of systematic 
theology at Handsworth College, is in no 
respect an ordinary man. His scholar- 
ship is of the highest order, his mind of 
emphatically progressive tendency, and 
his contributions to religious und critical 
literature, which have been continuous for 
a long time past, including mauy volumes 
and learned articles, have been marked by 
a boldness and positiveness of utterance 
not so often seen as they should be in 
Methodist theologians, especially those 
holding official positions. He is a devout 
Biblical scholar who has never feared the 
march of truth or felt it incumbent on 
him to ask first of all what * the fathers ”’ 
believed ; and yet he is one who has in- 
dulged in no hasty generalizations from 
scanty data, but has kept a remarkably 
level head, retaining the essential truth of 
the past while opening his mind broadly 
to the new truth of the present. In short, 
he represents the position of Z1ion’s HER- 
ALD, whose special contributor he for 
many years was pleased to be, as well as 
any man living. We may be pardoned, 
then, for feeling particularly happy over 
his deserved elevation at the hands of 
his brethren to this high place. We infer 
from it that English Methodism, that we 
are accustomed to regard as ultra-conserv- 
ative in some respects, is keeping step with 
the spirit of modern Biblical scholarship 
considerably better than we are, as a 
whole, on this side of the water. The 
mother church has set us an example 
which, we trust, will not be without its in- 
fluence here. 

Without taking space to enter into any 
details as to the new president’s life — 
save to say that he was born at 
Bath in 1846, the son of a Methodist 
preacher, educated at Kingswood School 
and London University, entered Confer- 
ence in 1868, stationed in various places 
for thirteen years and then for nine years 
in the chair of Biblical exegesis at Rich- 
mond College — we pass to give as full an 
idea of the remarkable address delivered 
by him at Newcastle, July 23, on taking 
the chair of office, as we can make room 
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for. Its topic was (an extremely practical 
and yet delicate one): ‘‘The Relation 
between the Church and the World in 
our Time ; or, Methodism’s Work for the 
New Century.’’ It was received with im- 
mense approval and rapturous applause. 
In its carefully-balanced sentences, its 
statesmanlike attitude, its mingled cau- 
tion and courage, together with its high 
spiritual tone, it strongly reminds us of 
the Episcopal Address read by Bishop 
Andrews at Chicago. We greatly regret 
that we cannot reproduce it entire for our 
yeaders. Its main positions and distinc- 
tions, however, nearly all that is of most 
importance, will be found in the extracts 
below : 


“Dr. Dale wrote once, ‘ Unworldliness 
does not consist in the most rigid and con- 
scientious observance ot any rules of con- 
duct, but in the spirit and habit of living 
created by the vision of God... and by 
the power ot the great hope that, after our 
mortal years are spent, there is for us a 
larger, tuller, and lottier lite in His imme- 
diate presence.’ Now if these words are 
true, and I, tor one, fully believe them, the 
idea ot unworldliness is not to be identified 
with the keeping of certain artificial rules 
which may change. We are agreed about 
that— that is to say, we do not understand 
that monasticism is the ideal of life, or as- 
ceticism syaonymous with virtue. We 
have to teach our young people that ‘ the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 
and them that dwell therein.’ We have to 
show them the excellences of the religion 
which claims life with allits beauty and gra- 
cious abundance, all the rapture of growing 
knowledge, the use of developing the power 
and all the charms of society, all the fasci- 
nation ot earthly enjoyments —and claims 
all these tor the God who made both them 
and us. The church does not exist to add 
to the commandments, to invent new sins, 
and it must never torget the immense dit- 
terence between things that are absolutely 
wrong themselves, and others that im medi- 
ately Jead to what is wrong, and others 
again that are harmless, though they may 
be abused and lead toevil. It is the duty 
ot the Church oft Christ, [ take it, not to 
scorn or despise lite, but to win and conse- 
crate it all —a far more glorious and a tar 
harder task. Onlyit is true that we must 
separate ourselves from the worla to win 
the world. We gain extension of our bor- 
ders, perhaps, at the expense of intensity of 
character. Religion has to be both world- 
shunning and world-winning. We must 
shun much in order to gain more. 

** Methodism has its own traditions. The 
very origin ot Methodism is that John Wes- 
ley desired to raise the standard ot lite, 
both in the church and the world, and 
Methodism separated itself from the world, 
not in the spirit of the Pharisee, but in the 
spirit of Christ. And by the confession of 
the world itself, in those days what a 
mighty work it did by means of separation 
trom the world to raise the world above it- 
self. The old-time rules ot the society, with 
regard to dress, and food, and habits, may 
possibly become obsolete, but the principle 
of them can never bcome obsolete, or ought 
not to become obsolete. It is tor the spirit, 
and not for the letter, that I am afraid ; and 
may I say, without seeming toincur the 
suspicion of speaking of our community 
more highly than we ought, might I not 
say, Noblesse oblige? Noble birth has 
obligations of its own; our anceStry, his- 
tory, and tradition bind every generation 
ot Methodists to take up the honorable bur- 
den. ot which I have spoken, to separate 
ourselves from the world that we may raise 
the world to ourselves. It Methodism were 
to lose its savor of personal heartfelt reli- 
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gious experience, wherewith, in the name 
ot our common Lord, wherewith should it 
be salted? Thank God, it is not lost! 

“T wish to plead today tor the steady 
maintenance of a high but sober and prac- 
tical spiritual life, strong enough to resist 
the world in the darker sense of the word, 
and strong enough to win the world in the 
better sense of the word — a spiritual life 
that by its own intrinsic excellence and 
beauty shall prove to the world that it is 
not of earth,and which shall gather all that 
is best inthe world round about it. It is 
to be ot a distinctly Methodist type, not be- 
cause we think ourselves better than our 
neighbors, but because God has given us a 
certain joyful, earnest, warm-hearted, and 
contagious type of character, which it is 
our business to maintain. It should be 
evangelical, without that note of narrow- 
ness and lack ot virility with which evan- 
gelicalism has been sometimes charged — 
spiritual but not unreal, broad but not Jax, 
attractive but not easy-going, earnest but 
not fanatical. We have our testimony to 
give this generation, and our success in 
this conflict with worldliness will depend 
very muchupon the clearness and reso- 
nance and vigor with which we give our 
testimony ; in the first place, to the reality 
of the unseen verities. It is otf no use to 
pretend that the great spiritual realities ot 
Providence, Redemption, Sin, and the way 
of overcoming it, and the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, mean as much to 
our generation as they did fifty years ago. 
Material modes of judging everything have 
grown upon us unconsciously, and we find 
in domestic life, in education, in art, and 
even in our worship, that material condi- 
tions are largely the criterion of success. 

““Many people like to belong to a church 
that commits them to nothing. But we, as 
Methodists, stand pledged to the supreme 
power ot Christian experience as a cohesive 
force which draws men together, welds 
them together, teaches them to think 
together, to feel together, to pray together, 
and to act together. It is a charge which 
has been brought against the evangelical 
revival, that it cared only tor individual 
salvation, against which socialism and col- 
lectivism have reason nowadays to protest. 
That charge has never been true of Wes- 
leyan Methodism. The class-meeting is 
for us the symbol oi the spirit which for us 
is indispensable. It is a symbol, a human 
institution, but as such it has proved a 
wonderful test of real spiritual vitality, and 
the question is now whether the spiritual 
life within us is strong enough still to 
gather men together in Christian fellow- 
ship, and to prove that the power is with 
us. I think we are on our trial. The 
power ot religion should leaven the world, 
and not be leavened by it. Of course, there 
must be interpenetration between the two, 
and Iam not one of those who think that 
the church has nothing to learn from the 
world. Life is a big school, and it is part of 
God’s plan to teach by means of the stimu- 
lus, pressure, temptation, and difficulties 
ot the world; but we hold that we are 
stronger than the world, that Christ has 
overcome the world, and our faith is simi- 
larly to overcome. The name we give to 
the spiritual life is holiness, but the positive 
side of holiness is an abounding spiritual 
vitality, that takes hold of all that is best in 
life, and is itself more sober, sane and 
attractive than anything the world can 
show. ’ 

** There are just one or two points that have 
caused searching of heart in our borders. 
There is the question of family religion. 
Family religion must have more power 
among us than it has been allowed to have. 
We often hear complaints about family 
worship. Why is it neglected? In some 
parts there is little family life, and such as 
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there is exhibits certain relaxation of the 
sacred ties that should bind the tamily 
together. The church never will be ina 
healthy state so long as religion is asso- 
ciated only with the church or Sunday- 
school. Let us be ‘trne to the kindred 
points ot hearth and home.’ It is said that 
Sunday observance is decaying, and that 
the church is being infected ; that public 
worship is being reduced to a minimum; 
that some young people spend their time in 
desultory reading, some in lounging and 
sleeping, and others while away the time 
and denounce Sabbatarianism. These evils 
are not to be met and overcome by a num- 
ber of rules tor keeping Sunday. That is 
not the way we are guing to get the victory. 
Is there power enough about our religious 
life to make that day so bright, pure, and 
happy in the home as shall keep it sacred ? 

“Recreations multiply, and there is 
ground tor apprehension. What is the 
duty of the church in relation to this 
matter? Not, I takeit, to provide amuse- 
ments. That is the business of individual 
Christians themselves, and in their asso- 
ciations with one another. But surely it is 
a good thing that Methodists should be 
known as those who thoroughly enjoy the 
pure and innocent amusements ot life, and 
at the same time set themselves against all 
that tends to lower the standard of life, 
recreations that do not re-create. The 
Wesley Guilds are helping to show the 
world and young people what recreation 
means. 

“And now, to draw to a close with a re- 
mark that we often use, what we need most 
is the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Let not 
these words degenerate into cant, aud by 
cant I mean the use ot words the full sig- 
nificance ef which is not realized. What 
do we mean when we say the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit? Perhaps we think of a 
great revival, and a multitude of conver- 
sions. God knows we need that. Perhaps 
we think of a sudden visitation of the 
churches, and God knows we need that. 
Perhaps we think of some mystic influence 
on the individual life,some seizing and 
swaying by supernatural power raising us 
above ourselves, and oh, how we need these 
things! But the Holy Spirit is not a way- 
ward, casual visitor. He is to abide in the 
church, and His abiding means His life. 
That is easily seen, and that is the fairest 
thing on the earth, a flower the beauty of 
which all the world must recognize, though 
it must acknowledge that it cannot raise 
the seed. TheSpirit-bearing Church — that 
is the old phrase found in Ignatius and 
many of the early Fathers — will always 
overcome the world, because it knows how 
to impress its conscience, and bring it into 
allegiance to the common Lord of us all. 
A true Methodist is not—as often repre- 
sented — a crank, a tanatic, a hole. and-cor- 
ner sectarian ; a true Methodist is not — as 
sometimes caricatured — a sort of smug re- 
ligionist, whose vulgar taste offends the 
susceptibilities of the refined ; a true Meth- 
odist is a spiritually-minded man or woman 
who has learned heaven’s secret by heart- 
felt experience in the world, but not draw- 
ing his life from the world — using and not 
abusing its wonderful beauty and resource, 
its knowledge and power ; a man or wom- 
an with a happier home on earth, a more 
wholesome, less eager enjoyment of all 
lite’s true pleasures, with a serene and 
steadfast heart in time of trouble; one who, 
as Wesley says, ‘loves God with all his 
heart and mind and soul and strength, and 
his neighbor as himself.’ Such were our 
fathers, such may we be! There are mul- 
titudes of such among us. Such may we 
all be, and help those coming after us to be! 
The God ot our fathers is with us. May the 
Methodists of the twentieth century serve 
Him with the devotedness that they did, 
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and with an even greater measure of suc- 
cess may they carry forward the work of 
winning for Christ the world which He died 
to redeem ! 





The Essence of Protestantism 


667 T is a matter between myself and 

Christ.”” Such was the answer, last 
week, of the dying Crispi, the distinguished 
Italian statesman and patriot, to the solicit- 
ous desire of the Neapolitan clergy to ad- 
minister the sacrament to him. Crispi’s re- 
ply is the very essence of Protestantism — 
the individual soul’s accountability to God 
only as manifested in Jesus Christ. This is 
the basis of civil as well as religious liberty. 
Claims to superiority, or the right to dictate 
to the conscience of another, fall betore 
this declaration, ot Crispi, whether they 
exist in the Catholic or the Protestant 
Church. When the millennial day comes, 
all ecclesiastical pretension and domina- 
tion will have disappeared in the victory of 
this great truth just uttered by the brave 
Italian. It will be a great day in our Amer- 
ican churches when this fnndamental 
principle of religious privilege is recog- 
nized. For not all of popery is in the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is found 
in Protestant denominations whenever 
and wherever any ecclesiastic seeks, 
by any means whatsoever, to interfere with 
or affect the spiritual freedom of any per- 
son. Every minister and every layman 
should immediately resist spiritual press- 
ure trom whatever source by saying in the 
words ot Crispi: “ It is a matter between 
myself and Christ.’”’ This is the individual 
Christian’s magna charta,and he should 
assert his rights under it. We want more 
spiritual freedom and less human bondage 
in American Christianity. Let the reader 
fasten in the soul that great utterance: * It 
is a matter between myself and Christ.” 





PERSONALS 


— Rev. J. W. Lindsay, D. D., has gone to 
the White Mountains for a few days, stop- 
ping at Randolph, N. H. 


—The late Dr. Adam Miller, of Chicago, 
lett a wife 91 years of age and three chil- 
dren—a son and two daughters. 


—During his absence abroad Bishop 
Hamilton’s address will be in care of the 
Union Bank of London, Limited, London, 
E. C. 

—Prof. H. F, Fisk, LL. D., of Northwest- 
ern University, is spending some time in 
Boston, visiting his brother, Mr. Everett 
O. Fisk. 


—Dr. J. L. Humphrey, of India, cele- 
brated, at Little Falls, N. Y., the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the min- 
istry, on Sunday, July 7. 


— Admiral and Mrs. Dewey have engaged 
apartments at Hotel Wentworth, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., for a part of August. The 
Admiral is well known in that city, as his 
first wife was a Portsmouth woman. 


— Dr. Claudius B. Spencer, editor of the 
Central Christian Advocate, while in Colo- 
rado on his way to San Francisco, separated 
himselt from his party of Leaguers for pri- 
vate exploration, and was relieved by a 
robber of some $200 and his railroad tickets. 


— Rev. George S. Butters, pastor of First 
Charch, Somerville, sends this announce- 
ment under date of Aug.8: “My good 
mother, Mrs. Susan B. Butters, of Lowell, 
died last night. She has beén an invalid 
for more than twenty-one years, and for 
the last twelve has not been able to walk. 
She has been a cheerful and patient suf- 
ferer, and her sunshine and good-nature 
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have been a blessing to all who knew her.”’ 
A suitable memoir of this most excellent 
and greatly beloved woman will soon ap- 
pear in our columns. 

— Rev. G. W. Wilson, evangelist, has 
changed his permanent address trom Prov- 
idence, R. I., to Urbana, Il. 


— Hon. and Mrs. George O. Robinson, of 
Detroit, expect to sail, Aug. 21, tor London 
and the Ecumenical Uonterence. 

— The Midland Christian Advocate says: 
“ Dr. D. L. Rader preaches a sound Gospel 
at Blue Earth, Minn., and the people are 
delighted.” 


— Bishop Hartzell has arranged for a 
new college at Ontolio, in British South 
Central Africa, tor which the government 
has given $15,000 and 13,000 acres of land. 

— Dr. L. G. Adkinson, recently elected 
president of Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary, has tendered his resignation as dele- 
gate to the Ecuinenical Conference. Corre- 
spondents may address him at South 
Atlanta, Ga. 


— Rev. Dr. J. P. Brushingham, pastor of 
First Church, Chicago, sails tor Europe 
from Boston, August 22, to attend the Ecu- 
menical Conference in London to which he 
is a delegate. 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. F. B. Price and their 
children, Arthur F. and Ethel May, sailed, 
Aug. 3, for Burmah, India. Dr. Price was 
formerly presidiug elder ot Kansas City 
District, St. Louis Conference, 

— Rev. J. O. Denning and wite, who are 
home tor a year’s rest after more than ten 
years’ missionary labor in India, spent 
July 21 in Roodhouse, I11., their last charge 
before leaving for the toreign field. 


— Rev. Julius Smith lett Tacoma, Wash., 
for India, Aug. 3. He is presiding elder of 
Burmah District, and will assume the 
duties ot that office as soon as he arrives in 
India. He had been in this country one 
year for the purpose of resting. 


— Rey. A. L. Norfleet, who took charge of 
the church at West Point and Basco, IIl., 
on the death of Rev. Peter Slagle last win- 
ter, has been elected president of our col- 
lege at Alvin, Texas. His successor is 
Rev. A. K. Byrnes, a graduate of the 
School ot Theology, Boston University. 


— The Evansville (Ind.) Journal-News of 
Aug. 5 contains an abstract of a strong ser- 
mon preached by Rev. Paul C. Curnick, 
D. D., ot Detroit, on the previous Sunday, 
upon the second coming of Christ. Dr. 
Curnick and family will visit triends in 
Springfield and Cincinnati, O., daring his 
vacation. 


—The Abbey Press ot New York city 
has just brought out a volume from the 
pen of Rev. W. C. Townsend, of Worces- 
ter, entitled, ‘‘Love and Liberty.’ Mr. 
Townsend is preaching nearly every 
Sunday. He recently supplied Trinity 
Church, Worcester, and is preaching for 
two Sundays at Park Ave., the same city. 


— Hon. A. B. Cummins, the Republican 
nominee for the next governor of Iowa, and 
sure of an election, is another encouraging 
illustration of the possibilities which open 
to the young menot thiscountry. He went 
to lowaa carpenter and an express mes- 
senger, and worked his own way to a lead- 
ing place at the Iowa bar. 


— Edgar Stanton Maclay, author of the 
‘History of the United States Navy,” 
whose last volume has created such a stir, 
and led Admiral Schley to ask for an inves- 
tigation by the Secretary of the Navy, is a 
son of Rev. Dr. R. 8. Maclay, of Fernando, 
Cal., who was for many years closely iden- 
tified with the missionary interests of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Japan and 
China. 
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—Dr. ©. W. Drees, who has been de- 
tained in this country by sickness in his 
family, sailed, July 27, tor San Juan. 
Though appointed a delegate to the Kcu- 
menical Conterence in London, the oppor- 
tunities and demands ot his work in Porto 
Rico are so great that he resigned the ap- 
pointment to give uninterrupted service in 
the field. 


— By permission of the city authorities, 
Dr. L. W. Munhall is preaching to large and 
intensely interested audiences of business 
men, trom the steps of Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, at high noon, during the 
week. 

—Rev. William Warner Clark, D. D., 
pastor of Shaw Ave. Church, Brooklyn, 
died last week after an illmess of two 
weeks, aged 63 years. For thirty years 
Dr. Clark was a member ot the New York 
East Conterence. A wite and five sops 
survive. 

— These summer days are bringing much- 
needed rest and retreshing to many ot our 
brethren, while health and strength are 
coming back to others. Rev. Seth C. Cary 
has begun to preach again after his severe 
illness in the spring, and, we understand, is 
available tor pulpit supply. 


—The Methodist Times announces the 
death of Rev. Joseph Hirst, the oldest Wes- 
leyan minister, at Douglas, Isle of Man. 
He was admitted to the ministry at the 
London Conterence in 1846, and his mar- 
riage in 1853 was the first solemnized in 
Thomas Street Wesleyan Chapel, Douglas. 

—The Congregationalist notes that * Judge 
Horton [a Methodist], one ot the veteran 
judges ot Chicago, comes to the support of 
President McCarthy of the lowa Bar Asso- 
ciation in calling attention to the extent 
to which perjury is rife in the courts. 
Judge Horton suggests as a remedy 
a more impressive form of administering 
the oath and swift prosecution and punish- 
ment of perjurers.”’ 


— Prof. H. G. Mitchell has been spending 
the first part of the summer in London, 
devoting his time largely to a review of 
Pheenician epigraphy and West Asian 
archzology. For the benefit of the new 
American School ot Research and Archzeol- 
ogy, of which he is director for the year, he 
has secured trom the Palestine Exploration 
Society a gift of its entire list of publica- 
tions. 


—Of Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, still 
stopping in Boston, and whose trequent 
ealls at this office are a benediction and 
an inspiration, the Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate of Atlanta saysin its lastissue: “If 
there is a sunnier-spirited servant of God 
and the church than he is, we have not 
found him.” Bishop Fitzgerald always 
reminds us of our own Bishop Foster. 
They are kindred souls, and very tond of 
each other. 


— Religious journalism in England and 
in Great Britain has met with a great loss 
in the death, at the age of 47, of Mr. James 
Greville Clarke, editor of the Christian 
World, London, from a malignant internal 
disease. His last wishes were eminently 
characteristic of the man: “* No flowers, no 
mourning, and as little gloom as possible 
about my death.” At the decease of his 
tather, Mr. James Clarke, in 1888, this son 
became chiet editor of the Christian World, 
which is one of the very ablest of the reli- 
gious journals ot London — independent, 
progressive, and catholic in spirit and tone. 

— Prof. Francis M. Austin, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has accepted a2 call to the chair of 
Latin in Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, Ill. Prof. Austin is a gradu- 
ate ot Ohio Wesleyan University, ’87, and 
has been pursuing post-graduate studies at 
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Johns Hopkins University tor the past two 
years. He hasa record of twelve years ot 
successful experience in teaching in our 
New England seminaries, and is pleasantly 
remerabered by the students at Bucksport 
ot ’87 and ‘88; at Tilton Seminary, ’89 to ’91 ; 
and at Wesleyan Academy from ’91 to ’99, 
when he resigned to enter upon post- 
graduate work at Baltimore. Hundreds of 
his friends and tormer students in New 
England will rejoice in his promotion, and 
will congratulate President E. M. Smith, 
D. D., upon the new accession to the taculty 
ot the University. 


BRIEFLETS 


We are gratified in presenting the third 
letter from ‘* Olympia,” in this issue. He 
possssses the art not only of seeing, but of 
“saying,” things. How could he do other- 
wise than puncture the colossal egotism of 
Californians ? 











Some of our religious exchanges are ex- 
hibiting unmistakable evidence that the ed- 
itors have joined the innumerable vaca- 
tion throng. 


We quite agree with the suggestion 
which Rev. Richard Povey, of the New 
England Southern Conference, makes in 
the tollowing note: “‘Why not, when 
speaking of Christian Scientists, dub 
them ‘Eddyites?’ It would be a very 
proper name— the other is a misnomer.”’ 





The Michigan Christian Advocate notes a 
striking fact in saying: ‘‘ The Presbyteri- 
ans are planning greater revival work than 
has ever before been done by them. The 
Methodists have not abandoned revivals, 
but they were once nearly universal in 
Methodism.”’ 





When Jesus put Peter to the crucial per- 
sonal test with the penetrating inquiry: 
* Lovest Thou Me more than these?” the 
impulsive disciple was driven at last to 
say: ‘“‘Then knowest that I love Thee.”’ 
There is supreme consolation, ofttimes, in 
the consciousness that God knows, even 
though limited, erring, and often sus- 
picious men do not rightly apprehend us. 
We are often driven,in the last resort, to 
Peter’s refuge and confession. 





It would seem, from the urgent piea 
tor contributions to pay the indebtedness of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America, which the Standard ot Chicago 
ot last week makes, that the society must 
be quite heavily involved. ‘Che Standard 
says: “Itall provisional subscriptions are 
paid, only about $6,000 are now required to 
wipe out the entire debt.”’ 





A statement has been sent over the coun- 
try by the public press to the effect that 
there was an unusually small attendance 
upon the Protestant churches of New York 
city during the month ot July, and the in- 
terence was drawn therefrom that there was 
a noteworthy decrease in the number of 
people who gotochurch. This conclusion 
is not warranted. The small attendance — 
which is conceded — was owing mainly to 
the unprecedented and unbearable heat of 
July, and to the fact that more church-go- 
ing people were absent from the city than 
in previous summers. When the vacation 
season is over, we are confident that the 
churches will show an increased rather than 
a diminished attendance. 





Thé New York Observer notes a tact 
which is particularly significant and en- 
couraging: ‘‘Twenty years ago twenty 
per cent. of tho employees of the New 
York Central Railroad were discharged 
yearly tor drinking. Now only about one 
per cent. yearly are so dismissed. This 


registers a decided advance in public 
opinion on the temperance question, at 
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least when it comes to the employment of 
men in responsible engineering or com- 
mercial positions.” 





We learn trom acontemporary that the 
United Methodist Fiee Church of Great 
Britain has completed its Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. The amount aimed at was 100,- 
00 guineas, but so generous has been the 
response that the total promises to amount 
to £109,064. The average payment per mem 
ber is £1, 9s. 7d. All ot the members of the 
body, save twenty, have contributed. It 
the Methodist Episcopal Church weré to do 
as well, we should raise, not twenty, but 
one hundred, millions. 





The public press makes note of the fact, as 
something unusual, that the Fleet Street 
Atrican Methodist Church of Brooklyn is 
to be supplied three montbs by a colored 
woman minister, Rev. Mary E. Taylor. 
This woman was regularly ordained to the 
ministry ten years ago. We were not 
aware that our colored brethren ordained 
women. 





The election com missioners ot Massachu- 
setts have decided that, as the Prohibition 
Party did not secure three per cent. of the 
entire vote cast at the last election, it is not 
a “political party’’ under the law, and is 
not, theretore, entitled to the use of polling 
places and ballot-boxes for the fall 
caucuses, 





A remarkable event has occurred in New 
Zealand in that the Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists have united in 
the production of a single interdenomina- 
tional journal. Each of the three denomi- 
nations has an official section of the paper, 
and thus the life ot each church becomes 
known to the others. The initial numbers 
have appeared and have been received with 
great tavor by each denomination. 





It is difficult to find a person who does 
not know, so far as the intellect is con- 
cerned, what a Christian ought to be. This 
is abundantly proved by the fact that even 
outbreaking sinners are quick to discern 
between genuineness and hypocrisy on the 
part of professed disciples of Christ. The 
Christian ideal of lite is not confined to 
those who belong to the church. Many 
unconnected with the church are living in 
harmony with this ideal; but, alas! that 
there are so many having the same light 
who are sinning against it every day. 
Painful is the thought that those who have 
lived in the glare of Christian truth without 
accepting it, when they come before Christ, 
the Judge, will be without excuse! 





The New York Tribune is responsible for 
the statement that, on Aug. 7, in Newport, 
R. IL., Miss Annie Lyman, of Boston, came 
out of the Newport National Bank with 
$800 in bills in her hands. As she was 
about to enter her carriage, a gust of wind 
swept the bills away and spread them in 
all directions. There were many cabmen 
and expressmen in the square at the 
time, and a general rush was made for 
the flying bills. After a brief chase 
every dollar of the missing $800 was 
returned to Miss Lyman, who liberally 
rewarded those who had aided her. We 
record this well-attested fact as evidence of 
the honesty of the average public. 





It is another emphatic illustration of the 
autocratic government of Russia that an 
edict has gone forth limiting the number of 
Jewish students in Russian universities to 
3 per cent. of the total number of students, 
except in the University of Moscow, where 
they are entirely prohibited. It must be 
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that Russia is “‘ nursing wrath against the 
day ot wrath.”’ Discriminations so unjust 
and autocratic cannot long be maintained 
anywhere in this age ot light and tolerance. 

Ernest L. Harris, United States consular 
agent at Kidenstock, has informed the State 
Department that valuable mineral treas- 
ures have recently been discovered in Pal- 
estine, and that it is safe to say the indus- 
trial awakening of the Holy Land is no 
longer a dream. The newly discovered 
mineral deposits lie on both sides of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. The consul con- 
siders phosphate the most important, and 
says that the immense fields of that min- 
eral to the east and west of the Jordan need 
only better means of traffic and communi- 
cation in order to insure their development. 
This, it would seem, is not far distant, as the 
Turkish Government is planning a con- 
tinuation of the Yata-Jerusalem railroad, 
and steamboats are already plying the 
Dead Sea. 





Personal Effort at Camp-Meeting 


REAT and good results might be 
realized at our camp-meetings, if 
only the’Christian people who attend them 
would more faithfully and zealously engage 
in personal work. This means that they, 
first of all, should have a clear and definite 
religious experience. Our people need not 
be told that the minister alone cannot do 
all that needs to be done. The humblest 
Christian can render most valuable service. 
The ordinary man or woman, without the 
scholastic training of the clergyman, can 
sometimes preach the Gospel effectively 
to those who purposely avoid hearing the 
minister. 

Let each person before going to the camp- 
ground seek special preparation of heart tor 
wise and successtul personal Christian 
work. With such preparation then watch 
tor opportunities that are sure to come, and 
according to the measure of health and 
strength vouchsafed toil in the Master’s 
cause. Surely if this course is pursued by 
the multitude ot Christians who tbrong 
our Camp-grounds, wondertul results would 
be secured, and many would be gathered 
into the fold of the Good Shepherd. 





SOME GREAT CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS * 


ECTURES on the general topic of 
Congregationalism have been for a 
number of years delivered at Andover in 
accordance with the rules of the ‘“‘ South- 
worth Foundation.’’ Rev. Dr. Williston 
Walker, professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Hartford, was the lecturer for 
1898, and he chose for his topic ten of the 
most eminent Congregationalists that the 
history of the denomination affords. Five 
are from the seventeenth century, three 
from the eighteenth, and two from the 
nineteenth, which does not indicate, we 
hope, that eminence in the Congrega- 
tionalist body is a waning quantity, but 
rather, perhaps, that ‘distant lends 
enchantment to the view.’’ Leonard 
Woods, of Andover, who closed his earthly 
life in 1854, and Leonard Bacon, of New 
Haven, who passed on in 1881, are the 
only two who come down into our own 
time. The early worthies included 
William Bradford, John Cotton, John 
Eliot, Richard Mather, and his son, 
Increase Mather. Jonathan Edwards, 
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Charles Chauncy, and Samuel Hopkins 
fill up the intermediate space. 

The volume is biographical and descrip- 
tive, in no respect controversial, so that 
there is little occasion for us to make any 
critical remarks. In treating of Jonathan 
Edwards, doubtless the foremost of the 
ten — who was born, by the way, in 1703, 
John Wesley’s birth year— there is oppor- 
tunity for the author to show something 
of his theological bent, which bent proves 
to be exceedingly mild and modern. The 
Calvinism believed in is evidently of a 
very much modified type. Speaking of 
Edwards’ famous work on the Will, Dr. 
Walker says: ‘ [t has met with growing 
dissent, and though not often directly 
opposed of late years, is largely felt to lie 
outside the conceptions of modern religious 
thought; but it has acceptance till, 
especially with those who hold a necessi- 
tarian view of the universe, and may be 
said never to have had a positive and 
complete refutation, though suffering a 
constantly increasing neglect.’’ In regard 
to his companion book on ‘‘ Original Sin ”’ 
the author’s comment is: ‘‘ It.may fairly 
be said to be a work that {renders more 
difficult, if anything,jJone of the most 
mysterious problems of religion — the 
origin and universal prevalence of evil.’’ 

Alas! for Edwards. ‘‘ A positive and 
complete refutation,’’ absolutely crushing 
and final, admitting no reply,jmay never 
have been made to him in set form— 
although Dr. Whedon’s answer has 
seemed to many to come as near it as the 
nature of the subject{admits—jbut as Dr. 
Walker himself suggests, ‘‘ modern reli- 
gious thought ’’ has practically settled the 
matter by giving its adhesion decisively 
to an opposite conception of man’s free 
agency. That which dialectically may be 
difficult of formal overthrow is sometimes 
effectually repudiated by the common 
sense of mankind, and that has been the 
case with several of the pet dogmas of old 
Calvinism. One of the chief services of 
Methodist theologians has been in bring- 
ing this fact to the front, and insisting 
that there was something’ higher than 
logic. 

The book is very fairj to the different 
schools of thought represented in it, even 
to Dr. Chauncy, who was far from ortho- 
dox ; and it brings out skillfully many in- 
teresting points in the checkered lives of 
the heroes and fighters. They had 
great trials and disappointmerts, most of 
them, enemies not a few, hardships con- 
siderable, and labors abundant. Of In- 
crease Mather his son Cotton records that 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four were 
usually devoted to mental labor. Sam- 
uel Hopkins commonly;spent from four- 
teen to eighteen hours ajday ‘in his study 
beginning at four in the} morning. They 
were all of them terrible.toilers! as well as 
stropg believers, trusting in God, walking 
closely with Him, and exercising on their 
times a most beneficent and widely perva- 
sive influence. What New England 
would have been without them, it is idle 
to conjecture. Much of [our {prosperity is 
due to their persistent activity. Much, 
also, is due to the labors of other leaders, 


not of this Congregationalist fold, whose 
names and deeds it did not come within 
the scope of Dr. Walker’s plan to bring 
forward, but whose extensive services to 
the cause of God in this section he would. 
doubtless be fully ready to acknowledge, 
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OUTCOMES 


Acres of earth, 
Clouds with tar-brought rain, 
Months of limitless sunshine! 
Adequate outcome -- grain. 


Furnace for ores, 
Tons and tons untold, 
Hills of coal wasted tor heat! 
Adequate outcome — gold. 


Ages of time, 
Earth, sky without span; 
Vast love and labors ot God! 
Adequate outcome — man. 


— BisHop H. W. WARREN, in Independent. 





A DAY IN NUREMBERG 


BISHOP VINCENT. 
HE writer was in Nuremberg longer 
than a day ; but this paper tells the 
story of oneday. One can read many 
most interesting volumes apout Nurem- 
berg. And he may study pictures. A 
place with such a history back of it, such 
illustrious names in civil, military, scien- 
tific, literary and artistic life associated 
with it, such wealth of architectural and 
other artistic treasure still adorning it, 
must produce a world of literature and of 
pictorial illustration which people at home 
may study, and do study; so that multi- 
tudes who never travel may know and 
enjoy Nuremberg with more real satisfac- 
tion than the iajority of tourists who go 
the ‘‘ regular rounds,’’ * see the sights,’’ 
‘‘ hurry on,’’ and pledge themselves to 
‘‘ read up ’’ in future, so that they may 

know what they really did see. 

But it is something worth while to see 
Nuremberg. ‘*' Seeing is believing.’’ And 
one having traveled about the town — on 
the walls, along the streets, and down 
into the depths of underground Nurem- 
berg — can the more readily accept the 
high tributes of intelligent travelers, en- 
thusiastic biographers, and appreciative 
art students concerning this ‘‘ jewel among 
towns,” ‘‘ the old white city,’’ ‘‘ Nurem- 
berg the ancient,’’ of which Carlyle said, 
‘‘ Trading staple of the German world in 
old days, toy shop of the German world 
in these new. Albrecht Diirer’s and Hans 
Sachs’ city.”’ And of which Longfellow 
sings : 

* Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint 
old town of art and song, 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like 

the rooks that round them throng.”’ 


Nuremberg began with a camp and 
castle. Let us go up to the highest eleva- 
tion and begin our survey of the city of 
high gables and red-tiled roofs, of old 
walls, deep moats, church spires and far- 
reaching plains, with bits of old forests 
still remaining from the days when 
around the castle and city stretched 
seventy miles of dense forest — hunting 
fields in those good old days when royalty 
had its own way, careless of the people’s 
need or wish. Now we are in the oldest 
part of the city. We pass through the 
‘¢ Freiung,’’ an open space from which 
we have fine views of the later Nurem- 
berg. Here before us is the palace. On 
our way we pass the trunk of a venerated 
‘* lime tree ’’ planted, they tell us,in the 
years somewhere between 1002-1024 by 
the Empress Kunigunda, because some- 
how her husband, King Henry, had been 
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providentially saved from death by grasp- 
ing a lime-tree branch. Being grateful, 
King Henry broke off a twig from that 
very tree, and took it home and told bis 
wife, the same Kunigunda above men- 
tioned. If you don’t believe it, I can tes- 
tify that I saw the remains of that twig 
in the court-yard of the castle. And in 
the picture you may see it yourself. Once 
it covered the garden before you with its 
deep shadows, and now it stands a well- 
preserved relic nearly nine hundred years 
old. 

The Kaiserberg is now a palace occupied 
in summer by some local prince or king 
who would te supreme but for Kaiser 
Wilhelm who lives in Berlin, and who 
has a way of capturing kingdoms and 
maintaining empires and winning the 
hearts, not only of his subjects, but of ev- 











THE OLD LIME TREE 


erybody else who comes to know him. 
This castle was enlarged by Frederick Bar- 
barossa in 1158. It has been modified and 
enlarged again and again. It was finally 
restored and fitted up for a royal resi- 
dence in 1854-’56. It contaius fine paint- 
ings, old-fashioned stoves, remarkable 
stained glass, and old heraldic paintings ; 
and it is said that ‘‘ the single large spread- 
eagle on the ceiling of the writing room 
was discovered in 1833 after two other 
ceilings had been removed.’’ We visit 
bed-rooms, dining hall and the Emperor’s 
chapel. We visit the ‘ five-cornered 
tower,’’ as it is called (which is in reality 
not five-cornered), probably the original 
fort which was the beginning of Nurem- 
berg. And we saw the famous “ Iron 
Virgin,’’ with her calm face, and watched 
her open, as tradition says she used to do 
in the days when Nuremberg was as full 
of ingenuity in the invention of instru- 
ments of torture as in the production of 
works of art. This ‘‘ Iron Virgin ’’ would 
receive a victim into her embrace, and 
then the double door would slowly close 
upon him and iron spikes would as slowly 
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find their way into his eyes and mouth 
and breast. At last, with her victim 
hidden from view, the Virgin would look 
the same placid look. It is hard to be- 
lieve these stories, but people here do not 
doubt them; and when we remember 
what human nature is, and read the sto- 
ries of the Roman Inquisition, we are pre- 
pared to believe the torture-records of Nu- 
remberg. 

Before we go down into the city let us 
glance at the splendid prospect, trace the 
walls of the older Nuremberg, follow the 
River Pegnitz as it divides itself, now 
into two channels and now again 
unites in one, again dividing, and making 
its rapid way through the city from east 
to west. Count its bridges — eight of 
them! The river separates St. Sebald’s 
side from St. Lawrence’s side of the city. 
Sebald lived before the ninth century. 
He is the patron saint, whatever that 
is, of Nuremberg. He became a hermit. 
He was a prom»)ter of Rominism, He 
wrought ‘miracles.’’ There are some 
pretty stories told about him. His ashes 
and relics are shown in St. Sebald’s 
Chureh. He was probably a good man 
who did good and has been “ lied about ”’ 
by the Roman Church. St. Lawrence 
was a Spanish saint. Nobody seems to 
know why that Church of St. Lorenze 
was named after him. And it makes no 
difference. It is a great church, begun in 
1278 and finished in 1477. One of its 
towers is 231 feet high, the other nearly 
the same. One was built in 1283, the 
other in 1403. The glorious rose-window 
is thirty feet in diameter. The ‘‘ Pyx,” a 
relic from the Romish days, is a fine bit 
of art built by Adam Krafft (1496-1500). 
It is sixty feet high and stands by one of 
the great columns of the church, — 


**A piece of sculpture rare, 
Like a foamy sheet of fountain, rising thro’ 
the painted air.” 


The St. Lawrence Church is a treasure- 
house of architecture, sculpture, fine, 
‘‘ flat, spidery network”’ in the vaulting 
of the choir, with a bronze chandelier by 
Peter Vischer, altar pieces, pictorial epi- 
taphs, noble arches and stained-glass 
windows. The Volkamer window is re- 
markable. It is said that the secret of 
the golden effects in this window is lost. 
It is certainly a wonderful window. Let 
us some day spend several hours in this 
church. But it will be too cold today. 

And while we are standing on the 
heights occupied by the castle let us give 
one good long look at the panorama of old 
Nuremberg, the home of emperors, of 
aristocratic families going back to the 
eleventh century, once the centre of trade 
between the East and the West, the 
greatest manufacturing town in Europe, 
the home of freedom (such freedom as 
they knew of in those days), the cradle 
of the fine arts. Trace its irregular streets, 
its feudal walls, turrets and ramparts. 
See those lofty, narrow, gabled-faced 
houses with their three or four attic stories. 

Don’t try today to get hold of its history. 
Leave that to the professional archzeologist. 
Today enjoy the outlook and think of the 
past as you do know it. And one can easily 
think himself into labyrinths from which 
he can find uo way of escape. City of 
sieges and conflagrations, of plots and 
counterplots, of mobs and riots, of bitter 
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persecutions and tortures, of imperial 
receptions and carnivals, of guilds and 
diets, of artists and scientists, poets and 
philosophers, discoverers and inventors, 
knights and pilgrims, schools and univer- 
sities! Here learning, literature, the arts, 
the new civilization, the ‘ reformation ’’ 
and self-government, were welcomed. 
How many great men have lived or 
visited here! They have the names of at 
least thirty emperors who are in some way 
associated with Nuremberg. John Huss, 
in 1414, passed through Nuremberg. And 
they show you the house in which Luther 
lodged in 1518. In the Museum you will 
find the bed in which Gustavus Adolphus 
slept ; and here, too, was the gentle Me- 
lanchthon. And Albrecht Diirer — is not 
his house still to be visited? Indeed, his 
genius and his spirit in a way fill the city. 
And there is Hans Sachs — shoemaker 
aud poet and Protestant. And Peter 
Vischer and Adam Krafft. In 1470, 
John Sensenschmidt brought to Nurem- 
berg Gutenberg’s new art of printing, and 
rare work it did in the making of books, 
as cases in the Museum bear witness. 
And Johannes Miiller(‘‘ Regiomontanus’’) 
the mathematical marvel, ‘‘ the wonder 
of his generation,’”’ in 1471 made this his 
residen-e, for he says: ‘‘I have chosen 
Nuremberg for my place of residence 
because there I find without difficulty all 
the peculiar instruments necessary for 
astronomy, and there it is easiest for me 
to keep in touch with the learned of all 
countries, for Nuremberg, thanks to the 
perpetual journeyings of her merchants, 
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may be counted the centre of Europe.’’ 
Do you remember, also, that Martin 
Behaim, who made the first globe, lived 
here, and that the globe he made and a 
fine statute in his honor may both be 
found in Nuremberg ? 

But I was in Nuremberg for church 
duties, and a blessed Sabbath I had with 
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our two congregations under the care, re- 
spectively, of Adolf Theiss and G. F. Ruck. 
Of the crowded houses, the attentive hear- 
ers, the glorious instrumental and vocal 
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music, the solemn sacramental service, 
conducted by the presiding elder of the 
Heilbronn District — Jacob Hirle — and 
of the genuine church enthusiasm which 
I found in Nuremberg — of all this I may 
not now write. 1 saw in Nuremberg the 
very old and the very new ; and the new, 
as revealed in our growing church in Ba- 
varia, is the better. 





DOGMA AND LIFE 


REV. GEORGE A. COOKE. 


N any discussion of the relations that 
‘ subsist between dogma and life there 
should be agreement as to the meaning 
given to both words. Each word has 
various literal uses in different relations, 
and each is used figuratively at times. 
Much confusion of thought might be 
avoided if these terms were always 
used with discrimination by theological 
writers. 

The word ‘“‘dogma’”’ is from a Greek 
word, the verbal form of which means to 
think, or form an opinion. Dogma is a 
verbal noun and means primarily an 
opinion or judgment that has been 
formed by thinking. By an easy transi- 
tion it has come to mean the decree of a 
king orof civil authority, or, in religion, the 
decree of an ecclesiastical chief or ruling 
body in matters of doctrine or discipline ; 
when used of a teacher or any particular 
school of thinkers, it means their teach- 
ings or doctrines. 

The Latin Church, following the in- 
stincts and traditions of the Roman em- 
pire, has always magnified the govern- 
mental function of the church at the ex- 
pense of the teaching function. Popes 
and councils assumed to dictate to the 
Christian world in matters that belonged 
to private judgment; and in many ip- 
stances enforced, by authority, doctrines 
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and practices that were incongruous with 
the teachings of the Gospel. Protestant- 
ism revolted against the exercise of such 
arbitrary and unbridled authority. Since 
the days of Huss, Wycliffe, Luther and 
Calvin there has been an increasing num- 
ber of those who disapprove of the arbi- 
trary exercise of power in matters of per- 
sona) religion. Among all such the word 
‘* dogma ”’ has become more or less odious 
on account of its historical associations. 
The word and that for which it stands 
have been greatly abused. We should 
not, for that reason, fly to the opposite 
extreme and discard the word and despise 
that for which it properly stands. 

Protestantism is not synonymous with 
rationalism ; nor does it result in ecclesi- 
astical individualism aud spiritual chaos. 
We believe in church government, and 
are not unmindful of the fact that sp r- 
itual life and progress must have ade- 
quate causes to produce them. We reject 
the pretentious claims of un unauthorized 
hierarchy ; we do not reject all authority. 
Our appeal is to the Scriptures. They 
contain the Word of God. They have full 
and final authority for the Christian in 
his individual life and for the church in 
its collective life, in all matters of faith 
and practice. The teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures as explaining and unfolding 
the mysteries of the Gospel may be 
spoken of as the proper dogmas of the 
Christian Church. Whether the world 
will listen or reject, the church must ever 
recognize and defend the teaching func- 
tion and the authority of the Master. 

But why is it necessary for us to receive 
and teach any particular set of doctrines? 
May not Christianity adjust itself to the 
biological formulas of the age in which we 
live, and profitably reject the creed for- 
mulas imposed by former generations? 
It is sometimes intimated by religionists 
of our day that the doctrines of the 
church as found in the Bible can only 
serve to confuse and dwarf the intellect, 
and thus stifle the spiritual life of grow- 
ing souls. We are told that creeds are 
grave-clothes, Remove the musty cere- 
ments, and the soul will grow. Chris- 
tianity is life, not dogma. Thus, charac- 
ter and conduct are magnified at the ex- 
pense of doctrine. Such sentiments 
always sound well and proclaim their au- 
thor to be a ‘‘ progressive theologian,’’ an 
“advanced thinker.’’ The embarrass- 
ment of it is that it is not true, or at best is 
only half true. When such ideas are 
chemically analyzed, they are found to 
contain considerable gas and very little 
solid matter. 

The word “‘life’’ has a great variety of 
meanings. If it is asserted that life 
can be produced and maintained without 
the use of distinctively Christian doc- 
trines, we would beg to raise the question, 
‘* What kind of life?’’ No doubt a cer- 
tain kind of life can be produced without 
any reference to Christian doctrine ; but 
it is not Christian life. A certain kind of 
life can be maintained that is in open 
opposition to the spirit and teaching of 
Christ ; but by no stretch of imagination 
can it be called Christian life. The term 
‘life’? in this connection is figurative. 
Christian life is Christian character, and 
Christian character is dependent upon 
Chrietian experience. The Johannine 
and Pauline use of this word implies a 
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personal love for, and conformity to, 
Christ —a likeness to Christ — produced by 
the Holy Spirit. Any other use of the 
word when applied to Christianity is 
gratuitous and unwarranted. 

There is a popular prejudice against 
doctrinal preaching, or at any rate against 
the old-fashioned, dictatorial way of 
preaching doctrine. This must be recog- 
nized, and we must adjust ourselves to it. 
‘The problem before the preacher of today 
is to preach the old-time doctrines of 
Scripture in such a way as not to unneces- 
sarily offered the esthetic and cultured 
portion of his audience, and at the same 
time awaken the ungodly to their need of 
present salvation, Christians must be fed 
on wholesome truth and stimulated to a 
larger trust, a richer experience, a truer 
service for the Master. However much he 
may deplore the prejudice against doc- 
trinal preaching, it would be suicidal to 
ignore the essential relation that exists be- 
tween the doctrines of the Gospel and the 
Christlike character which all must have 
who are reconciled with God. 


Winchendon, Mass. 





WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON 
“ OLYMPIA.” 


OW little regard the average Amer- 
ican has for the beauties of nature! 
Beauty is naught tohim. He is after dol- 
lars. On the face of some lofty and massive 
cliff in bold, unblushing letters we are 
urged to use some wretched vandal’s liver 
pills or porous plasters. Even in the Can- 
yon Diabolo we noted high up on the mass- 
ive walls an insulting and sacrilegious 
advertisement of some tawdry, every-day 
wares. 

As our long train slides softly across 
those sandy plains, we can but note with 
sheer surprise the flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle that are contentedly feeding on 
what seems to us to be naught but utterly 
dry grass. And yet we suppose that their 
trained noses find some green and pleasant 
herbage close to the bosom of the brown 
earth. So do many plain people find rare 
enjoyment in narrow and prosy surround- 
ings that would seem to us to be simply in- 
tolerable. Each must be trained to find 
what he is seeking. 

As I talk about these arid plains there 
again comes to my mind that striking and 
unique character, Dr. Thomas Harwood, of 
the Spanish Mission ot New Mexico and 
Arizona. Although beyond the allotted 
threescore and ten, he is constantly on the 
go. He moves all over the vast extended 
face ot these two great territories. Usually 
he does not send ahead any announcement 
of his official coming. In this he is quite 
unlike the ordinary presiding elder. Of 
course there is some advantage in this plan. 
He catches them unawares. They are not 
on dress parade. He quickly and quietly 
moves around among his Mexican people, 
touching home after home. In each family 
he visits a little time, has prayer, announces 
his first preaching appointment, and moves 
on to the next. Of course he endures all 
sorts ot hardships and exposure. Often he 
finds it difficult and irksome to eat the tood 
prepared for him, and it is not always an 
easy and simple task to find a place to 
sleep. Only a tew weeks since he almost 
perished from cold up in the mountains. 
And yet no word of complaint ever escapes 
his lips. 

Not many moons since he was on a tour 
ot a remote and desolate region. At two 
o'clock in the morning he was put off the 
train at a lonely little station in the waste 
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of sand. Two tramps who had been steal- 
ing a ride had been put off at the same 
place. It was a bitter, cold morning, and 
the knights of the road very promptly built 
a roaring fire out of railroad ties. The sta- 
tion house was closed, so there was nothing 
left for this disciple of the Gospel and the 
law to do but to draw near to the lawless 
but cheerful fire of these degenerates 
and warm his benumbed hands and feet. 
They treated him kindly, and he did not 
lose the opportunity to plant a little gospel 
seed in this stony and uninviting soil. 
When the agent came to his office in the 
early morning he declined to open the door 
to this weary aud sleepy mountain bishop 
because, forsooth, he had consented to warm 
his chilled body at a fire made out of stolen 
railroad ties. Was not that rather a fine 
poiut in morals? We felt that the good 
Doctor should have reported this hard- 
hearted official, but he said he always re- 
specied a man who was doing what he con- 
ceived to be his duty if it was a trifle hard 
on other people. 

On one occasion it was reported to him 
that one of his Mexican preachers, a most 
gitted and eloquent man, was a candidate 
for a place in the legislature, and was tak- 
ing advantage ot his position as a preacher 
ot the Gospel to use his Sunday services for 
electioneering purposes to advance his 
prospects aS a candidate. The good old 
Doctor felt moved to look into the matter in 
a quiet way. So he took a long trip over in 
that part of the country. On Saturday 
night he stopped a few miles short of the 
little Mexican church where the prospective 
legislator would, on the morrow, hold forth 
to his swarthy fellows. After the services 
were well under way, the superintendent 
entered the little room, modestly took a seat, 
and listened to the sermon of the occasion, 
which was a most fervent and evangelical 
utterance. At the very close the preacher 
touched upon political matters. In sub- 
stance he said: ‘‘ Next Tuesday is election 
day. It is the duty of every man to vote, 
and no one should neglect todoso. Itis 
the only chance you will have this year. 
But every man, woman and child may vote 
for Jesus Christ every day in the year. And 
I urge you all to doit by giving Him your 
hearts today.” And the sermon closed with 
a most fervent appeai to penitents, and an 
altar service followed. I need scarcely add 
that the Doctor did not reprimand this 
preacher for electioneering on Sunday. 

The people of these mountain missions 
have no small amount of amusement at 
the expense of new superintendents who 
trom time to time are appointed to the 
headship of these vast fields. One of these 
new sub-bishops, treshly arrived trom the 
old and thickly-settled region of the Miss- 
issippi Valley, began soon after his arrival 
to look about for a horse that he might 
purchase, with which to ride across his ex- 
tensive domain from point to point. A 
field so broad would keep him in the saddle 
day and night, and even then he could not 


get around. 
> 


It would astonish some of our New Eng- 
land tarmers if they could witness what we 
Saw one day last week as our train swept 
by the immense wheat fields near Stock- 
ton, California. A great harvester was being 
drawn across that broad field by some 
twenty-four horses, and it was cutting a 
swath that seemed to be fully fifteen teet 
wide. The sickles were so set that only 
the heads of the grain were cut off; the 
straw was all left standing. This modern 
reaper not only clipped off the wheat 
heads, but it threshed the wheat and put it 
in bags ready for the mill. On this coast 
we are told that the wheat can stand uncut 
for weeks after it is fully ripe and it will 
not unhusk and fall to the ground. And 
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ot course the farmers do not need to have 
even the slightest fear of rain in the sum- 
mer days of harvest. 

As I swing out of California and ride on 
and on to the northward I get some con- 
ception of the greatness of this remark- 
able State. What a stretch trom San 
Diego to Shasta! And what contrast in 
climate between San Francisco and Sac- 
ramento! One so toggy, windy, shivery 
and raw, and the other so still and sandy 
and hot. We should not want to live in 
either of these pretty cities. Would rather 
take New York or Boston. 

* 


On what very slight provocations people 
do enthuse over and hurrah about their 
respective localities. In the mountains 
about Albuquerque the people grow elo- 
quent about their rare and dry atmosphere, 
and I suppose really that it is about the 
purest in the world; but living always 
under a baking and dazzling sun flashing 
on a waste of sand, and a sand-storm blow- 
ing every afternoon, one torgets the value 
of atmosphere. It makes him instinctively 
long tor stretches of green grass, rows of 
waving trees, and an occasional glimpse 
of running streams of flashing water. But 
the Californians can out-talk all of the 
other sections of this great West. As ad- 
vertisers they have almost reached the top 
ot the liberty pole. Of course they have 
some good soil and a desirable climate in 
some sections of the State; and yet almost 
every where there is a lack of cool green tor 
the tired eye. The landscape is usually 
made up ot great mountains or flat bot- 
toms. The beautiful rojling land of our 
eastern country seems to be lacking. 

Up in the Willamette and Columbia 
Valleys, and especially on the lovely shores 
of Puget Sound, there is rich and velvety 
verdure and smiling waters in abundance, 
as well as climate ot rare quality and 
superb mountain views on every hand. 
Take it all in all, the younger States of 
Oregon and Washington touch our ideas of 
beauty much more tenderly than does the 
Golden State of greater tame. 

» 

While in California I could not but 
be impressed that Bishop Hamilton had 
gotten already a strong hold on that im- 
portant commonwealth. His labors have 
been herculean, and there are fears among 
some of his friends that he may overdo 
along that line. In lifting the debt trom 
their University he has achieved a victory 
of no ordinary dimensions. And now he is 
very much in demand forall sorts of special 
occasions and especially “ debt-killings.”’ 
He is built just right tor the leadership of 
Methodism in this western empire. That 


superb voice inspires all who hear it. 
* * 


As the echoes of the great Convention 
come to me I am deeply impressed with its 
value as a fraternizing agency. Our people 
from the North and from the South met on 
this level without any suspicions. No 
formal steps toward reunion were likely to 
take place in these meetings,so nobody was 
at all watchtul or nervous. And yet 
because of this unique fact more real 
progress is likely to be made toward tra- 
ternity and reunion. How blessed it is to 
be one again at least in spirit and touch! 

The missionary spirit of the convention 
was healthy and robust. The yearning for 
the conversion of the world was strong and 
sincere. There was no mistakingit. That 
great missionary conference was a most 
blood-red and intense assemblage and will 
tell on the lite and effort of the League in 
years tocome. There seemed to be no dis- 
senting voice in that enthusiastic company. 

Any observing person who attended 
those throbbing meetings trom day to day 
could not but note the power of the speaker 
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who had a touch of delicate humor. How 
finely this quality illumines what a 
speaker has to say and how quickly it gets 
an audience in touch and sympathy with 
the speaker. Happy is the public speaker 
who possesses this choice faculty and 
knows how to useit! Even in preaching it 
has its place and may be wisely used with 
safety. 
* * 

One morning as we drew aside the cur- 
tains of our window and drowsily looked 
out trom our sleeper berth, how rich and 
green was that Oregon scenery and how 
placid and peacetul was the bosom of the 
picturesque Willamette. There are but 
tew more fertile and lovely valleys in the 
world than this one that pours its waters 
and its wealth down at the teet of this su- 
perb city of Portland. 

As we walk its handsome streets we find 
it tull to the brim ot Epworth Leaguers 
who are passing northward from the Con- 
vention. With their bright badges we 
meet and greet them everywhere as we 
move about this brisk young city. And 
how closely sorrow presses upon the heels 
ot joy! We had not been in the city an 
hour before we heard the harrowing news 
ot the sudden death of Dr. George W. Gue, 
the tireless pastor of Centenary Methodist 
Episcopal Church, located on the east side 
ot theriver. Dr. Gue last fali closed a six- 
years’ term as presiding elder of the Port- 
land District. He was arranging for a great 
Epworth League rally at his church on the 
evening ot July 25, and he and his League 
were busy in perfecting the arrangements 
for this meeting. He hurried down to meet 
the morning train, boarded the first sec- 
tion, conversed with some of the delegates, 
and stepped off to meet the second section. 
Before this train came in sight he fell to the 
earth without a moment’s warning, and 
when his friends lifted him up his great 
spirit had returned to its Maker. 

Dr. Gue’s death was doubtless due to 
heart failure. He had been so troubled for 
a year or more. His sudden death created 
protound sorrow throughout the entire city 
where he has resided for about ten years. 
On Sunday atternoon I followed the mov- 
ing crowd to Centenary Church where the 
tuneral services were held. Bishop Crans- 
ton was in charge, and the speakers of the 
occasion were Bishop Joyce and Rev. P. A. 
Cool, D. D., pastor of First Church, Spokane, 
and Rev. Dr. George C. Wilding, pastor of 
St. James’ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. It was 
a sad but a very profitable meeting. 

Dr. Geo. W. Gue was a striking character. 
He would attract attention in any com- 
pany of men. Of large figure, full habit, 
commanding presence, with a round, smil- 
ing, jubilant face, one would be drawn to 
him anywhere. He was a leader of men, a 
full-orbed optimist, boiling with enthu- 
siasm. He was a stranger to despondency 
and discouragement, and fertile in expe- 
dients. It is no wonder that he was always 
a success. He was a level-headed execu- 
tive and a born debt-killer in his cam- 
paigns as a presiding elder. He ranked 
high in Grand Army circles. Portland 
Methodism will grievously miss this big- 
hearted man. 

On Monday morning I dropped into the 
Portland Preachers’ Meeting. Rather more 
visitors were present, I suppose, than is 
usual or common. Dr. D. D. Thompson, 
the new and successtul editor of the North- 
western, was the guest of honor, and ad- 
dressed the meeting in a most thoughtful 
and instructive style. This new editor is 
really quite a talker as well as a versatile 
writer. 





— Contemplate the love of Christ, and 
you will love. Stand before that mirror, 
reflect Christ’s character, and you will be 
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changed into the same image, trom tender- 
ness to tenderness. Thereis no other way. 
— Henry Drummond, 





A SABBATH EVENING ON 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


ETHELWYN HUMPHREY. 


HE setting sun threw its slanting rays 
across the lake as we launched our 
boat and floated out of the little bay, 
already deep in shadow, into the sunset 
glory. The sky was filled with color, 
shading from the rose-tinged zenith to the 
horizon dyed and streaked with crimson. 
Lyimmg along the western hills were paral- 
lel bands of cloud, like burnished gold. 
The water, stirred by a light breeze, re- 
flected the glowing colors, and our oars 
swirled in a sea of pink. Behind us the 
island, rising from the shimmering sur- 
face, cast black shadows. Away at the 
north lay Mount Chocorua, shaded a 
pearly blue, clear-cut against the sky and 
framed in by nearer hills. Straight across, 
Ossipee rose abruptly and threw its shad- 
ow half across the lake. As we revel in 
the beauty of this fair lake and feel its 
mystic charm, we understand why the 
Indian, true interpreter of n&ture, called 
it Winnepesaukee — ‘‘Smile of the Great 
Spirit.’ 

The stillness is broken by distant voices, 
A canoe rounds the point, and soon seven 
or eight boats are gathered about us. 
The bow-ropes are fastened, and there we 
drift till the spirit of the gathering twi- 
light falls upon us and finds expression in 
our evening hymn: 


‘Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon our sight away.”’ 


Song follows song, echoing over the far 
carrying waters : 


* Day is dying in the west; 
Heav’n is touching earth with rest. 
Wait and worship while the Night 
Sets her ev’ning lamps alight 
Through all the sky. 
Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts! 
Heaven and earth are tull of Thee! 
Heaven and earth are praising Thee, 
O Lord most high!” 


Then there is a solemn hush, while all 
bow in prayer. Where could God be 
more fitly worshiped than here, while we 
float, upheld on the bosom of His waters 
aud covered by His overarching sky ? 

But the sunlight colors are fading, the 
clouds have lost their gold, and behind us 
the island looms darkly mysterious, 
water and shore blending in shadow. 
The song floats across the darkening 
waters : 


*“ Abide with me! Fast talls the eventide, 
The «darkness deepens — Lord, with me 
abide!” 


As we sing, some one points down the 
lake. There, above the far-away hills, we 
see a faint glow, ever-brightening, until, 
mounting from behind the hill-barrier, 
there rises the gleaming rim of the moon. 
Royally it swings out from the mountain- 
range, high into the heavens. The rip- 
pling waves catch the light and a glitter- 
ing path is laid across the water even to 
our own little boat, and the song seems to 
float along the shining way to the very 
gate of heaven. 

But the hour grows late. We cast off 
the ropes, and the light splash of oars 
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keeps time as we separate, each boat car- 
rying the refrain, — 


“God be with you till we meet again.” 


The song lingers as the boats glide away. 
Then silence broods over lake and moun- 
tain, and one more Sabbath is a mem- 
ory. 

Pine Island, N. H. 


TRACTS AT CAMP-MEETINGS 


BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU. 


F I were a presiding elder and had the 

charge of a camp-meeting, I would 
see to it that well-selected tracts were pro- 
fusely distributed by wisely-chosen Chris- 
tian men and women. Not a few very 
cheap jokes have from time to time been 
perpetrated on tract distributers. It takes 
little intelligence to make the jokes, and 
less torepeat them. The tract has various 
advantages. As arule tracts are written 
by some of the best and wisest of men 
and women. They are condensations of 
all-important truths, are portable, and can 
be carried in the pocket and read at 
leisure. They never provoke controversy, 
never answer back, and never lose their 
temper in ill-advised theological discus- 
sions. They can reach and influence 
people who refuse to hear the voice of the 
living preacher. They have been the 
means of helping Christians and have led 
many unconverted tq the Saviour of 
sinners, 

Itis an easy matter, usually, to get a 
good supply of tracts for camp-meeting 
purposes. If the presiding elder will get 
the leaflet catalogue and look over the 
lists, he will find plenty of neat little 
tracts just suited for camp-meeting use, 
In some respects the smallest are the best. 
Then the form has something to do with 
the success of the work of distribution. 
It requires tact and good taste to select 
the tracts that will be most effectual. It 
is worth while to be careful in selecting 
ammunition. The results always justify 
the extra care. 

How to distribute the tracts? Well, get 
them first, of course; then in some way 
have them on the ground at the very 
commencement. Then, by the nomina- 
tion of the pastors, or by general invita- 
tion, gather together those who will en- 
gage in the work of tract distribution. 
Organize them the first afternoon of the 
meeting. Let the presiding elder himself 
take charge, and give the workers suitable 
instructions as to methods, manner, spirit 
and aim of the work. This should not 
take more than ten minutes at the most. 
Then let all the workers spend five min- 
utes in earnest, silent prayer for a prepa- 
ration of heart for the duties upon which 
they are entering, and afterward go about 
the performance of those duties. Let 
such a meeting, not to exceed fifteen min- 
utes in length, be held every day, and 
always in charge of the presiding elder. 
If he can induce the tract distributers to 
read the tracts they have received so as to 
adapt the tract to the person, it will be 
well. Atthe same time, let every tract 
distributer understand that work is to be 
done — that personal effort is to be made 
to win sinners to Christ. Surely great 


and lasting good might be done in this. 
way at all our camp-meetings. 
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THE FAMILY 


THE NEW VACATION 


‘*T am going to take a vacation,” 

Said a cheerful business man 

One sultry morning in August, 

‘**On a new and original plan. 

I am going to look for enjoyment 
In a fashion that’s rather new, 

By staying right here in the city 
To do what I have to do. 

Since the cares of my business will not 
Slip trom my weary back, 

Iam going to find recreation 
Right here in the beaten track. 


*“*T am going to take a vacation, 

Though the lakes are not for me, 

Nor the breath of the cooling breezes 
From the mountains or the sea. 

1 have packed my trunk with the coolest 
Ot madras and linen and duck, 

And I journey down town every morn- 

ing — 

So wish me a traveler’s luck! 

Since I must stay here in the turmoil 
To hoard up my troublesome pelf, 

I am going to take a vacation 
By going away from myself! 


‘“ T am going to take a vacation 
From all of lite but the best; 
From petty cares and vexation 
And worry —l’ll take a rest. 
From every unworthy motive, 
Hard words that are easy to say ; 
From doubt, and distrust, and suspicion, 
And harshness, I’m going away. 
These six hot weeks of the summer 
' Will make me a better man; 
Then perhaps I’ll extend my vacation, 
And make it as long as I can!”’ 


— Florence Alt Gibbs. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





The quiet August now has come; 
A slumberous silence fills the sky; 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb; 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 
Hushes tbe heavens and wraps the ground — 
The blessing of supreme repose. 
— Bryant. 
«* « 
‘“*T have no mission,” said Clara Barton, 
years ago, ‘ but I have always had more 
work lying about my feet than I could do.” 


a> , 


To reach the port of heaven we must sail 
sometimes with the wind and sometimes 
against it. But we must sail, and not drift 
nor lie at anchor. — O. W. Holmes. 


o*«% 


Like the Samians throwing their empty 
suck before the Spartans, and saying the 
word “Flour,” which they said was a 
word too much, since if they only saw the 
empty sack it was enough, so if we bring 
our emptiness only before God, He will fill 
it. — E. B. Pusey, D. D. 


a **% 


We ought to measure our actual lot, and 
to fulfill it; to be with all our strength that 
which our lot requires and allows. What 
is beyond it is no calling of ours. How 
much peace, quiet, confidence and strength 
would people attain, if they would go by 
this plain rule. — H. E. Manning. 


We have all seen a literal fire pale and 
dwindle under strong sunshine, but, when 
screened off into comparative darkness, 
regain color and recover strength. Thus 
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sunshine ot earthly happiness may easily 
prove too exhausting for some souls. And 
then it will be the good hand ot our God 
upon them which sends darkness of sorrow 
—even, if need be, darkness of death. — 
Christina Rossetti. 


Next to the sunlight of heaven is the 
cheerful face. Who has not felt its electri- 
tying influence? One glance at this tace 
lifts us out of the mists and shadows into 
the beautitul and bright warmth within. A 
host of evil passions may lurk around the 
door, but they never enter and abide there; 
the cheerful tace will put them to shame 
and flight.— Lyvtheran Observer. 


« * « 


Part ot today belongs to tomorrow, as the 
seed belongs to the shoot, as the foundation 
belongs to the building. So today owes its 
best to tomorrow, for not to do right today 
may ruin tomorrow. But the reverse is 
not true. Tomorrow cannot ruin today. 
Time’s wheel does not run backward. 
Banish, then, toreboding and anxious fore- 
cast, and fill today with taithful work, with 
kindness and courage and hope; and so 
you will keep tomorrow from being a mar- 
plot, and make it a good honest today 
when it cofmes.— MALTBIE D. Bascock, 


D. D., in Christian Endeavor World. 


Your lite journey leads by a way you 
know not. Itis best you should not know. 
When you come to the rugged hills, climb 
them. Enjoy the beautiful landscapes as 
you pass them. And rest assured that at 
the end of your journey every good thing 
that has entered inte your aspiration, plan, 
and purpose will greet you in that world 
where hope is changed into fruition, and the 
longing for pertection shall find its realiza- 
tion. Your highest dreams of spiritual 
purity, exaltation, and blessedness now are 
sure prophecies of what you shall be then. 
What you put into your dream here, God 
will put into your destiny there.— Bishop 
O. P. Fitzgerald. 

* & 

When we ascend a hill, do we rise in 
spite of it, or because of it? Manifestly 
we do both. The hill tends to torce us 
back, downward, and so we rise in spite of 
it. On the other hand, we could not rise 
without it. Unlimited energy on a dead 
level will not carry us upward. Our rising 
in spite of the hill, then, is to be credited 
to our energy or our will; and our rising 
because ot it is to be credited to our wis- 
dom in taking advantage of circumstances, 
and making of them an opportunity for 
rising. In either case we must do—the 
hill does nothing. Difficulties, losses, sor- 
rows, tend to depress ard throw us back- 
ward. They are circumstances which we 
must regard as opportunities. We can rise 
in spite of them, and rise because of them. 
— Patterson du Bois. 

* sad 7 

**T had plowed round a rock in one of my 
fields tor five years,” said a tarmer, “ and I 
had broken a mowing machine knite 
against it, besides losing the use of the 
ground in which it lay, all because I sup- 
posed it was such a large rock that it would 
take too much time and labor to remove it. 
But today, when I began to plow for corn, I 
thought that by and by I might break my 
cultivator against that rock; so I took a 
erowbar, intending to poke round it and 
find out its size once for all ; and it was one 
ot the surprises of my life to find thatit was 
little more than two teet long. It wasstand- 
ing on its edge, and so light that I could lift 
it into the wagon without help.”’ 

“The first time you really faced your 
trouble you conquered it,’’ I replied aloud, 
but continued to enlarge upon the subject 
all to myself, tor I do believe that before we 
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pray, or, better, while we pray, we shoul 
look our trouble squarely in the face. 

Imagine the farmer plowing round tha‘ 
rock tor five years, praying all the while, 
“O Lord, remove that rock,’ when he 
didn’t know whether it was a big rock 
or a little flat stone! We shiver and 
shake and shrink, and sometimes do not 
dare to pray about a trouble because it 
makes it seem so real, not even knowing 
what we wish the Lord todoabout it, when, 
if we would face the trouble, and call it by 
its name, one-half of its terror would be 
gone, — Christian Budget. 


To stretch my hand and touch Him, 
Though He be far away ; 

To raise my eyes and see Him 
Through darkness as through day ; 

To lift my voice and call Him — 
This is to pray! 


To feel a hand extended 
By One who standeth near; 
To view the love that shineth 
In eyes serene and clear ; 
To know that He is calling — 
This is to hear ! 
—Samuel W. Duffield. 


a *% 


The blessed dead ! how free from stain is 
our love tor them! The earthly taint ot 
our affections is buried with that which 
was corruptible, and the divine flame in its 
purity illumines our breast. We have now 
no fear of losing them. They are fixed for 
us eternally in the mansions prepared for 
our reunion. We shall find them waiting 
for us, in their garments of beauty. The 
glorious dead! how reverently we speak 
their names! Our hearts are sanctified by 
their words which we remember. How wise 
they have now grown in the limitless fields 
of truth! How joyous they have become 
by the undying fountains of pleasure! 
The immortal dead! how unchanging is 
their love for us! How tenderly they look 
down upon us, and how closely they sur- 
round our being! How earnestly they 
rebuke the evil of our lives! — Kute San- 
born. 





EMPTY VESSELS 
KATE 8. GATES. 


66 HAT makes you so sober, Aunt 
Margaret?’’ asked Ruth, one 
evening. ‘I’ve been watching you, and 


you haven’t smiled once since you sat 
down.”’ 

‘“Haven’t I? Well, I was thinking 
rather soberly, I must confess. There 
were two young girls in the seat back of 
me coming home tonight, and they were 
talking about Sunday-school. 

«Tm not going any more,’ said one of 
them. ‘What's the use? Miss Arnold 
never looks at her lesson —I know she 
don’t — and all she does is just ask those 
silly little questions in the Quarterly. 
We get through those in ten or fifteen 
minutes, and then we sit there and 
whisper while she watches the clock and 
looks bored. If she would study her 
lesson and teach us something, I’d go.’ 

‘** Dear me!’ said the other. ‘ What 
time does she have to study her Sunday- 
school lesson? She’s on the go all the 
time. I know myself of her being at the 
theatre twice last week, and two evening 
companies, and one afternoon tea. I’ve 
no doubt she went to several things more 
that I didn’t know of. You mustn’t 
expect too much of her.’ 

‘*T have beeu thinking about that Miss 
Arnold ever since I came home, and I 
am so sorry for her. She might be help- 
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ing those girls so much, but, you see, she 
has nothing to give them. One cannot 
impart to others unless one has some- 
thing to give, any more than one can 
draw water from an empty cistern. I 
was reading in some paper, the other day, 
that the branches of trees near an electric 
light soon turn yellow and die, and peo- 
ple who use that light much are often 
nervous and troubled with insomnia. 
Physically we must have seasons of quiet 
and darkness for rest and recuperation ; 
and a happy, fruitful Christian life re- 
quires prayer, meditation and Bible read- 
ing. God’s chosen people have always 
been a praying people. Study the biog- 
raphies of men and women remarkable 
for great usefulness, and you will invari- 
ably find that ‘they prayed much.’ 
Don’t you remember how Elisha told the 
widow to borrow all the empty vessels 
she could get, and it was only when there 
were no more empty ones left that the oil 
ceased to flow. God will not, He cannot, 
fill our hearts with His Spirit of grace 
and power until they are first emptied of 
worldliness ; but He will never turn a 
hungry soul away empty. He that hun- 
gers and thirsts after righteousness shall 
be filled. Give your soul time and 
chance to grow, Ruth. Drink freely of 
the water of life, that you may live your- 
self,and have something to impart to 
others.’’ 


Longmeadow, Mass. 





AUGUST 


The Emperor Octavian, called the August, 
I being his favorite, bestowed his name 
Upon me, and I hold it still in trust 

In memory of him and of his fame. 

I am the Virgin, and my vestal flame 
Burns less intensely than the Lion’s rage ; 
Sheaves are my only garlands, and I claim 
The golden harvests as my heritage. 


— Longfellow. 





WITHOUT AUNT FANNY 
DORCAS DARE. 


6s SUPPOSE we'll be hearing from 
Jobn’s wife before Iong,’’ said Mr. 
James Harding. 

‘In the course of a week, probably, if 
she means to come at all,’’ replied his 
wife. 

“« She’ll come fast enough,’’ added Dor- 
othy, the eldest daughier of the family. 

‘¢ How lovely it would be to have one 
August without Aunt Fanny!’ ex- 
claimed Ellen, the eager excitement at 
the very thought showing itself in her 
round, dimpled face. 

‘‘ Without Aunt Fanny!” repeated 
Dorothy. ‘‘ Why, Aunt Fanny has never 
missed an August since I can remember, 
and I’m twenty. Of course she will-come, 
mother ! ”’ 

‘* T suppose she will.”’ 

*¢ And mother will bake fresh pies every 
morning, no matter how she feels or how 
hot it is, just because Aunt Fanny never 
eats pie-crust unless it is freshly made. 
And there’ll be no end to the extra nap- 
kins and towels I’ll have to iron. And 
Dorothy will have just double the work 
to do, and never a chance to do a thing 
for herself, or to go anywhere the whole 
month!’ exclaimed Ellen. 

‘* You don’t mention me!’’ said Rob. 
‘‘ Think of the times I’ll have to harness 
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and unharness, xnd the errands she’!! 
want me todo, and the polishings I’ll 
have to give her country boots! And 
then there’s father. Think of the hot 
noons when he’ll have to give up his nap, 
and the pipes he’ll have to smoke on the 
sly because Aunt Fanny thinks a pipe is 
so vulgar, and cannot breathe if any one 
smokes one within a mile of her; and 
think how he’ll have to listen to all her 
stupid talk !”’ 

‘** Children,’’ said Mr. Harding, ‘ you 
ought not to speak so disrespectfully of 
your Uncle John’s wife ! ”’ 

Dorothy, who sat beside her father, put 
her band upon his. ‘ Don’t take our 
nonsense to heart, father dear,’’ she said. 
‘* We will all work for Aunt Fanny, and 
we will all treat her with the greatest re- 
spect; but, as Ellen says, one August 
without her would be a lovely change.’’ 

‘* T suppose she is in Buffalo now,” said 
Mrs. Harding. ‘‘ In the letter she wrote 
me the last of May she said she intended 
to spend the month of July there.”’ 

‘In Buffalo? At the Pan-American ? 
And every one of us just as well fitted to 
enjoy it as she is,’’ thought the three 
Hardings, as they looked at each other. 

Their father rose from the table. 

‘“*Come, Rob,’’ he said, ‘it’s time to 
be off to the field.’’ 

“Te, ae.” 

‘*And youand Rob will work in the 
hot field all the afternoon, while Uncle 
John and Aunt Fanny are comfortably 
seeing all that you and mother ought to 
see! ’’ thought Dorothy. 

She spoke of this to Ellen as they 
washed the dinner dishes. ‘It’s a 
shame !’’ said Ellen. ‘“‘If she were a 
poor widow and needed our help, it 
would be different. We would be 
glad to give her six months’ board 
then. But to go to Bar Harbor or New- 
port or some other fashionable place, and 
have an expensive room and dress ele- 
gantly, and then to come here, just for 
economy, every August, is another mat- 
ter, and it is too bad !”’ 

‘“Tf we could only put her off in some 
way just this one August, I’d be so thank- 
ful! Mother is so tired now with all the 
heat we have had, that I dread her hav- 
ing so much extra work to do in sticky, 
muggy August weather.”’ 

“Why can’t we put her off?”’ 

‘““Oh,”’ impatiently, ‘‘ we can’t! She 
always has saved her money here, and 
she always will! We can’t do any- 
thing !’’ ; 


‘“‘Father might write to Uncle John.’’. 


“ He would not like to, child. Father 
is the soul of hospitality. Think of the 
apples and the vegetables he sends Uncle 
John every fall, and the turkey at 
Thanksgiving! No, neither father nor 
mother would do a thing that would seem 
inhospitable.’’ 

‘* And you will not?” 

“T? I? Why, Ellen, we might of- 
fend Uncle John as wel as Aunt Fanny. 
No, there can be nothing done. She 
must come !’’ 

Ellen said no more. In her heart the 
seed of revolt had been sown, however, 
and, as she helped in the daily work of 
the farm and noted with a freshly- 
awakened interest the lines toil and care 
had imprinted upon her mother’s face, 
it took deep root. 
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Without Aunt Fanny ! One hot August 
by themselves! The cooking done in the 
early freshness of the day, no extra wash- 
ing and starching and ironing (and 
Aunt Fanny puts so many white skirts 
into the family wash each week), no 
canning of blueberries and blackberries 
for Aunt Fanny’s home-store of preserves 
— ne anything, save the simple home life, 
the simple, homely tasks of every day ! 

The thought grew more and more al- 
luring as she dwelt upon it. No way of 
escape from Aunt Fanny seemed possible 
until July was nearly ended. And then 
it taxed her to the utmost to keep her 
secret. 





‘‘A letter for you,’’ said Mrs. John 
Harding, as the waiter at a Buffalo hotel 
handed her several, while they sat xt 
breakfast. ‘‘ From whom, I wonder? It 
is rather an unformed hand. One of 
your office boys has written some com- 
plaint, I suppose.’’ é; 

Dismissing the matter thus lightly, she 
devoted herself to her own correspondents. 
Her husband, however, thought of the 
letter he had hastily thrust into his pocket 
many times thatday. It ran: 


My DEAR UNCLE JoHN: As Aunt Fanny 
wrote mother you were going with her to 
Buffalo for the month of July, I suppose 
you are there, but I will send this to New 
York to your office, and your clerks will 
forward it,I hope, tor I want to tell you 
something, and to ask you something. I 
hope it will not make you angry with 
father or with mother, for indeed, Uncle 
John, it is every bit my own plan. I am 
nearly sixteen, and I never had a secret 
from mother betore this one, and I have 
had awful hard work to keep this to my- 
self. Itis this, Uncle John: I heard tather 
say yesterday that he would harness two of 
his horses and drive us all to Buffalo and 
stay a whole week there, if it didn’t cost so 
much ; and then Robert said he wondered 
if any one lived on that farm you bought a 
year or two ago; and Dorothy said we 
could all stay there and sleep on hay, and 
eat on the floor, and go into Buffalo by rail, 
and see all the wonderful things. But 
mother said we were all of us torgetting 
that, it it were only two miles out trom 
Buffalo, we could not go, tor Aunt Fanny 
would spend August with us. And so I 
thought about it all the afternoon, and now 
Iam writing to ask you it anybody is liy- 
ing iu your farmhouse, and it you will not 
-nanage it in some way so that Aunt Fanny 
can spend September with us instead of 
August. It you can, and if no one is in 
your house, I am pretty sure father will 
give us a week, and then we can all of us 
have such a good time. I think mother 
needs to go somewhere and see something, 
for she works very hard all the year, and 
she teels the heat in summer more than 
any one of us. O Uncle John, can’t you 
manage it? And please do not write to me, 
but to father or mother. If any one has to 
stay at home and look after the milk and 
the chickens,I mean to. O Uncle John, 
don’t be angry because I have written to 
you without telling any one. Good-bye. 

Your loving niece, 
ELLEN, 

‘“* How sorry I am that we came here !’’ 
said Mrs. Harding, as she replaced a letter 
in its envelope. 

‘* You are sorry ? ”’ 


‘“Why, yes! It is all wonderful, and all 
that, but I don’t think I care for such 
places, and dear Janet Lander wants me 
to go over to Paris with her, and of course, 
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I mustn’t even think of it after such an 
expensive summer,’’ 

She looked at her husband. If he had 
made so much money as dear Janet in- 
sisted, would he be generous ? 

‘* When is Janet going ? 

‘*On the first. It’s more for the sea- 
voyage than for Paris, I fancy. But, of 
course, [ mastn’t give itathought. I'll 
write directly I have finished breakfast.”’ 

‘* Telling her you will go? 

‘* Go? Do you mean it?” 

‘* Every word of it. There is nothing 
to prevent. You would be away from me 
in any event.’’ 

‘Oh, yes. Dear me! I forgot they 
were expecting me at your brother’s. But 
I can write to them and tell them I’ll 
visit them when I return. Dear Janet 
never stays more than a couple of months, 
you know.”’ 

‘* Tt will be a delightful eight weeks for 
both of you, I am sure,”’ 

Was there a guiding hand in this, Mr. 
Harding wondered. He wrote to his 
brother on the train, as they journeyed 
back to New York that afternoon. 

The letter produced as much joy in his 
brother’s family as Ellen had foreseen. 

‘* Well, I’m sure,’’ said the farmer, “ if 
things don’t happen strangely enough in 
this world! Just listen, all of you, to this 
letter from brother John :’’ 


My DEAR JAMES: Iam so pleased with 
everything here in Buffalo that I want you 
and your entire family to see some of the 
wondertul things of this magnificent exhi- 
bition. Do you recall] a tarm which I got 
for a song, a year or two ago, by toreclosure 
of the mortgage I held? It is only five 
miles out, and I don’t mean to sell it, for 
the city will stretch out to it sooner or later, 
and then it wil) be worth twenty times 
what it cost me. Well, on looking my 
property over, the other day, Fanny being 
with me, we found the house to be in a fair 
condition, and, at Fanny’s suggesticn, I 
shall have some simple furniture put into 
atew rooms, and, from time to time, run 
up with a tew triends fora brief rest from 
business. Now, if you can bring your 
family to this old farmhouse, and they can 
rough it a little, [don’t see why each one 
of you should not see the sights at Buffalo. 
If you cannot stay away from the farm tor 
more than a week ata time, Rob can come 
down while you are at home, and vice versa. 
Tell my good sister that it will make her 
young «again to get away from home fora 
time. She will not need to bring any 
household effects with her, as I shall furnish 
the chambers and dining-room with every- 
thing requisite for comfort. Fanny sails 
tor Europe, as you will hear from hef pen, 
on August 1. Until October 1, when she 
has planned to occupy it a month, the farm- 
house is at your disposal. In full expecta- 
tion of your coming, I enclose some passes 
over your road. They cost me nothing, as 
Fanny’s cousin is a director, and also a 
customer of miue for whom I turned a 
pretty penny in last winter’s stock specula- 
tions. As you will see, the passes are good 
for the rest of the year. I can see nothing 
to prevent you from taking possession of 
my house immediately. It reminded me — 
especially the kitchen—of our grandtather’s 
farm. I wonder if it will bring back our 
boyhood days to you. With love to all the 
family. Your aftectionate brother, 

JOHN HARDING. 


“Well?” said Mr. Harding, looking at 
his wife. ‘‘ Well, mother?” 
* “J ean scarcely believe it!’’ she said, 
‘‘ but I think we must go, don’t you?” 
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“To besure we'll go. Brother John has 
done the handsome thing, and we’ll take 
him at his word, as he wants us to take 
him. Well, girls?”’ 

‘* Unele John is just lovely!’ said 
Ellen ; while Dorothy said: ‘‘I am like 
mother, [ can scarcely believe it !’’ 

From the instant plapning which fol- 
lowed Ellen made her escape. This un- 
looked-for response to her appeal almost 
took her breath away, she said to herself. 
She went into the orchard and climbed 
into a seat her father had made for her in 
a wide-branching apple-tree. Here, per- 
haps, with the tender blue of the sky 
above her, with no sound save the twit- 
tering of the birds as they flew in and out 
undisturbed by her presence, she could 
think, she could thank God. 

‘* For it is His hand,’’ she said. ‘‘ He 
knew, before I told Him, how much hard- 
er poor mother works when Aunt Fanny 
is here than when we are by ourselves, 
He has made Uncle John offer us two 
months when [ only asked for one week. 
Two months! The measure heaped-up 
and running-over! Andan August with- 
out Aunt Fanny!”’ 

Hers was a quiet, devout nature, and it 
was With a start that she aroused herself 
when Rob ealled : 

‘*In your nest, are you? [ thought 
you had flown to it.’’ 

He sprang up and seated himself below 
her. He began to talk in a quick, nervous 
fashion : ‘‘There’s a lot of trashy talk 
nowadays about your thinking hard about 
a certain person, and that person feeling 
it,’ he said. ‘It’s all humbug, you 
know. Still, I’ve been thinking about 
Uncle John all the week, and wondering 
how his face would look if I were to write 
him a letter and remind him that he had 
had lots of the good things of this world, 
while poor father has plodded on here 
all his life. And now, just when I| have 
had him in my mind, he writes to father ! 
Queer, isn’t it?” 

Ellen was spared a reply by the ap- 
pearance of Dorothy. ‘‘ You both ran 
off, and I knew father and mother would 
like to talk over this wonderful letter by 
themselves, so I came out to join you. 
You two are talking of it, I suppose ?”’ 

Without waiting for an answer, she 
went on hurriedly: ‘I’ve a letter in my 
pocket that I wrote to Uncle John this 
very morning. I YY 

‘* You wrote to Uncle John? ’’ exclaimed 
Ellen. 

“*T did. I didn’t send it off, fortunately. 
Shall I read it to you?’’ taking it from 
her pocket : 





My DEAR UNCLE JoHN: Father has 
worked very hard all his lite, and so has 
mother. He has never had the money to 
travel or see anything. Will you lend me 
enough of your money to take us all to 
Buffalo, and pay our board there tor a 
week? If you will, I will pay every cent 
of it when I get my school. I hope to have 
one in September. Good-bye, with my 
love. 


Your niece, 
DorRoTHuy. 


‘There !’’ she said, “ I thought I would 
send it tomorrow. Do you’’— 

Rob interrupted her: ‘I believe in all 
the mental things, and all the wire- 
less things, and all the humbugs,, from 
this time out!’’ he said. 

‘*And still,’ said Ellen, ‘though we 
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all want to go to Buflaly, we really 
wanted, every one of us, even more than 
that, one August without Aunt Fanny 
to cook for and wait upon — one August 
for poor mother !”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘that was the 
chief thing with all of us. Just one Au- 
gust without her! And now, it’s both 
Buffalo and ’’ — 

“An August without Aunt Fanny!”’ 
cried Rob, exultantly. ‘‘Though I, for 
one, don’t mind having Buffalo thrown 
in!” 

‘*Won’t it be lovely? Won’tit? Just 
think of our good times. We must each 
add a line or two to father’s letter to 
Uncle John,’’ said Dorothy. 

Ellen pulled a leaf to pieces while she 
settled the matter which troubled her. 
Should she tell them what she had done 
— what God had put it into her heart to 
do — for her mother’s sake, or should she 
first tell her mother? She decided upon 
the Jatter course. 

‘*T’m glad Aunt Fanny will have such 
a lovely time in Paris,’’ she said. 

‘‘We haven’t given her good time a 
thought, have we?’ laughed Dorothy. 
“She is welcome to it, if mother and I 
don’t have to cook for her, and iron her 
starched things, in broiling August 
weather !’’ 

‘‘France or England or Germany or 
Russia may have her, provided I don’t 
have to run her errands!’ said Rob. 
“Hurrah! hurrah! girls, for an August 
without Aunt Fanny ! ”’ 


Boston, Mass. 





DISCOURAGERS OF GLOOM 





The Absent-Minded Professor 


The nurse excitedly and joyously an- 
nounces an interesting family event that 
the absent-minded professor has forgotten 
all about. 

** Protessor, a little boy !”’ 

** Well, ask him what he wants.” 


Simply Killing Time 


Two women, one of whom carried a baby, 
entered a furnishing establishment and 
asked to look at some carpets. It was a 
wet day. The salesman showed roll after 
roll, until he was bathed in perspiration. 
At last one of the ladies asked the other if 
she did not think it was time to go. 

** Not quite,’’ was the answer oft her com- 
panion ; and then, in an undertone, she 
added: ‘* Baby likes to see him roll them 
out, and it is not time to catch the train 
yet.” — Boston Herald. ' 


Pat and Biddy 


Pat was a bashful lover, and Biddy, as 
Harper’s Bazar presents her, was coy — 
but not too coy. 

* Biddy,” Pat began, timidly, ‘‘ did yeer 
iver think av marryin’ ? ” 

**Sure, now, th’ subject has niver intered 
me thoughts,’”’ demurely replied Biddy. 

“Its sorry Oi am,” said Pat, turning 
away. 

“Wan minute, Pat!” called Biddy, soft- 
ly. “ Ye’ve set me a-thinkin’.”’ 


An Amazing Difference 
A young man once said to the Bishop of 
Winchester (Wilberforce): ** My lord, have 
you read Darwin’s last book on the ‘ Descent 
of Man?’ ” 
“ Yes, I have,” said the Bishop. 
The young man continued: ** What non- 
sense it is, talking of our being descended 
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from apes! Besides, I can’t see the use of 
such stuff. I can’t see what difference it 
vould make to me if my grandfather was 
an ape.” 

‘* No,” the Bishop replied, ‘‘ I don’t see 
thatit would ; but it must have made an 
amazing difference to your grandmother! ” 

The young man had no more to say. — 
Epworth Herald, 


Thoughtful Husband 


Parting is hard to bear, and the young 
man who endeavors to soften its pangs tor 
his bride of a month certainly deserves 
commendation. 

“ And now that our honeymoon is over 
and we are settled in our own home, must 
you leave me tor three whole days for the 
sake ot business, Henry ?”’ asked the cling- 
ing wife, in a tone of reproach. 

‘“ T must, dear Mabel,” said the young 
husband; “ but to makethe separation seem 
less abrupt, I am going on the accommoda- 
tion train instead of the express.’”’ — Youth’s 
Companion. 


Equal to the Emergency 


They had been engaged, but they had 
quarreled, and were too proud to make up. 
He called a tew days ago at her home to see 
her father —on business, of course. She 
answered the door-bell. Said he: * Ah! 
Miss Jepkin, I believe. Is your father in?” 
‘* No, sir,” she replied. ‘*‘ Do you wish to 
see him personally?” ‘ I do,” was his re- 
sponse, feeling that she was yielding; 
and he turned proudly to goaway. “I beg 
your pardon,” she exclaimed, as he reached 
the lowest step, ‘“‘ but who shall I say 
called ? ”’ 

Not a Telegraph Boy 


A nobleman once insisted on his head 
gardener taking as an apprentice a young 
lad in whom he was interested. The lad 
was very lazy, and the gardener was not at 
all pleased at having such a youth thrust 
upon him. 

Some time after his lordship, walking in 
the garden, came upon his gardener, and 
said : 

‘“* Well, John, how is ny young friend 
getting on with you?” 

“Oh, he’s doin’ fine!” replied the gar- 
dener, with a smile. ‘“ He’s workin’ away 
there at the very job that suits him. ‘Ee’s 
a-chasin’ of the snails off'n the walks! ”’ 


Did You Ever Octopus ? 


A young couple from Northleach, on a 
visit to Barnum & Bailey’s show, had suc- 
cumbed to fatigue,and were seated on a 
bale of hay in an obscure corner of the 
menagerie tent. 

‘“* What do you reckon is the most strange 
thing we seed ? ” said the girl. 

“‘ It’s hard tosay ; but I know what I’d 
like ter be now.”’ 

“The flying-trapeze man?” she ven- 
tured. 

** No, not him.” 

‘* Mebbe the ringmaster ? ”’ 

“Nor him. You recollect the octopus in 
the glass tank ? Well, I’d like ter be him.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Cos he’d nigh onto a hundred arms, 
an’ I’d like ter use’em all a-huggin’ you a 
hundred times at oncest.” 

“ Jerry, that’s a very wrong wish.” 

“Taint, neither.” 

“ Oh, yes, ’tis! It’s sinful to waste time 
wishing for the impossible, ’stead 0’ makin’ 
the best o’ sech opportunities ez yer happen 
ter have.” 

And Jerry rose to the occasion, and put 
all his energy into the gentle art of octopus- 
ing. — Epworth Herald. 





* An’ ae Be Pa ony 

ite a big family, Mrs. Murphy rs. 
Lrurphy (with pride): “Seven polacemin, 
Mrs. McCanty!’’—Tit- Bits. 


— Mrs. McCanty: 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


TUMBLES 
MARY WARREN AYARS. 


Bobby and Betty went out one day 
To see atumble of new-mown hay. 


They found men raking the grass so dry, 
And making great heaps of it, sweet and 
high. 


On one of these mountains they thought 
they’d sit 
And watch the haymakers work a bit. 


So straight to the biggest of all they ran, 
And to climb up its slippery sides began. 


They struggled so hard that the quaking 
heap 
Fell over at last, and buried them deep! 


Now Bobby and Betty can truly say 
They’ve seen a tumble of new-mown hay! 


Cambridge, Mass. 





THE FRENCH DOLL’S DE. 
CISION 


ORRIE was talking over certain 
things with her dolls. She had no 
brothers and sisters, so she had make-be- 
lieve chats with her dolls— that is, she 
talked to them, and then talked back for 
au answer. Sometimes it was really 
more interesting than having a live play- 
mate, for you see the dolls nearly always 
agreed with her. I say nearly always, for 
there was one time when they did not. 

It was just a few days before Dorrie 
was going away for a long, delightful 
vacation at grandpa’s house on the sea- 
shore. She sat down with Angelina, her 
dearest old doll, who was still quite a 
fine-looking lady in spite of her years, and 
Geraldine Antoinette, the new French 
doll that Santa Claus had brought on his 
last visit. 

‘* Now, children,’’ she said impressive- 
ly, ‘‘ you know mamma and I are going to 
the seashore next Tuesday, and mamma 
says I may take one of you with me. Of 
course, you both remember little lame 
Jennie Wood, ’cause we’ve been to see her 
so often. Well, I have promised that one 
of you shall visit her all summer. She 
hasn’t any dollies of her own, and she’ll 
be so pleased to have you, and I’m sure 
you'll be well treated, ’cause she’s so 
kind and gentle. Now what we must de- 
cide is which shall go with me, and 
which shall visit Jennie. Angelina, you 
are the oldest, so you may speak first.’’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Angelina answered in a languid tone : 

‘* Really, it doesn’t make the least bit 
of difference tome. Let Geraldine make 
her choice.’’ 

Geraldine was too polite to speak until 
her mamma gave her permission, and then 
she was so timid that she whispered, and 
had to be held up to Dorrie’s ear. 

‘* Why, Geraldine !’’ exclaimed Dorrie, 
putting her down with a shocked expres- 
sion, ‘‘do you really mean that you 
would rather stay with Jennie than go 
with me for that lovely journey? Just 
think ! We are going on the cars, and you 
could wear your best leghorn hat with 
the violets on, and you could see the 
ocean every day.’’ 

‘*T don’t care for journeys at all,’’ said 
Geraldine. “I had so many before I 
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came to live with you that I am tired of 
them. I think I would rather stay with 
Jennie, and rest this summer. Besides, 
Angelina never saw the ocean, so she 
ought to go. I’ve lived in Paris, you 
know, and I had to cross the ocean to 
come to you.’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Dorrie, with a little sigh, 
‘if you wish to, of course, I shall let you 
stay, but I had counted on taking you 
with me.”’ 

Then Dorrie went to her mother. 

‘* Mamma,’’ she said, ‘“ I shall take An- 
gelina with me. Geraldine wants to stay 
with Jennie Wood, so I think I will pack 
up her clothes, and take her over at 
once,’’ 

Mamma _ understood Dorrie’s make- 
believe plays, so she smiled, and said : 

‘‘What a kind-hearted doll Geraldine 
is, and how much pleasure she will give 
to Jennie this summer! ”’ 

“To be sure,’ said Dorrie, brightly. 
‘‘T’m really glad she decided to stay ; 
and, besides, I think the sea air will do 
Angelina a great deal of good.’’ — ZELIA 
MARGARET WALTERS, in S. S. Times. 





A NOVEL CHECKER-BOARD 


HE prettiest kind of a story of Mr. 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) and a little 
girl friead in Oxford comes from Good 
Words. She was a sensitive little girl, 
rather fastidious in her tastes, and was 
made quite unhappy one winter by having 
to wearairock she did not like — a wool 
of a large checked pattern in light blue and 
light drab. 

One day, when she was going with her 
father to pay a visit to Mr. Dodgson, she 
was put into the hated dress, and, in spite 
of protests and tears, was torced to wear it. 
When she got to her friend’s house her tears 
were dried, but her eyes were still red, and 
it was not long before she had opened her 
full heart. 

“But it seems a nice, 
Alice,” Mr. Dodgson said. 

“Tt is warm,” she admitted, with over- 
flowing eyes. 

Then, seeing her grief, Mr. Dodgson 
drew her kindly to him and told her a 
lovely story of the sheep and the fleece, the 
washing of the wool, the carding and the 
spinning, the shuttle and the click, click ot 
the looms, the thickening of the cloth, and 
then how it was packed for the shops and 
sold. 

The story was so interesting that the little 
girl’s tears had quite disappeared by the 
time it was finished, and she patted the 
tront of her despised trock with a new in- 
terest. 

“IT shal) like it better now, and I won’t 
be silly any more,” she said, bravely. 

“There are lots of little girls in the 
world, Alice, who would like to have a 
warm, useful dress like yours. And not 
only is it useful, itis very amusing; at 
least, you might make it so.” 

“How?” shecried. ‘ Tell me, please.’’ 

* You shall see,” Mr. Dodgson said, 
laughing, as he brought out trom a drawer 
a dratt-board and men, also a square draw- 
ing-board, which he told her to put under 
the skirt of her dress. Then, Alice sitting 
on one little stool, he on another, they 
played a most novel game of drafts on the 
large blue and drab squares of her dress. 


It was a splendid game and she won it, and 
her tather laughed and said: 

“It was a grand idea to turn her intoa 
real walking dratt-board.”’ 

She forgot all her troubles and was quite 
merry, and often afterward Mr. Dodgson 
would say: “*Put on the blue and gray 
trock, Aiice, when you come tor a game of 
drafts.” 


warm dress, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson VIII 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 25, 1901 
GENESIS 22: 1-14 
{Print verses 1-12}. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 
I! Preliminary 


1, GOLDEN TEXT: By faith Abraham, when 
he.was tried, offered up Isaac. — Heb. 11:17. 


2. DATE: About B. C. 1872. 


8 PLACE: Beersheba and Mount Moriah 
(Jerusalem). 


4. CONNECTION: After tbe destruction of 
Sodom, Abraham left Mamreand again set forth 
on his wanderings, going towards the south and 
pitching his tent among the Philistines at 
Gerar. With the king of this alien race, Abim- 
elech, the same deceit was practiced in respect 
to Sarah as in the case of the Egyptian king — 
Abraham calling her his sister—and witha 
Similar result. Subsequently, a dispute arising 
between the Philistine king and Abraham re- 
specting a well in the neighborhood of Gerar, a 
treaty was formed between them which gave 
to the well the name of Beersheba (‘ well of the 
oath”). Here Abraham planted a grove and 
called on the name of Jehovah, and here, too, 
the child of promise, Isaac, was born. The be- 
havior of Ishmael at the festival of the wean- 
ing provoked Sarah, and she urged her husband 
to cast out the Egyptian bond-woman aad her 
child; and on receiving a renewed promise 
from God that He would make of Ishmael a 
great nation, the patriarch sent,them away. 
Abraham seems to have settled at Beersheba, 
and probably dwelt there at the time when he 
was summoned to offer up Isaac. It is supposed 
that the latter was twenty-five years old when 
God “ tempted’ Abraham. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Gen. 22: 
1-8. Tuesday— Gen. 22: 9-19. Wednesday — Gen. 
26:1-5. Thursday — James 2: 14-23. Friday — 
Rom. 4:1-138. Saturday — Mic. 6:1-8. Sunday 
Heb. 11: 18-19. 


il Introductory 


We reach today that event in the life of 
Abraham for which all his previous dis- 
cipline had been preparatory. He was 
dwelling in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity at Beersheba. None of the good 
things which the Lord had promised had 
failed. His beloved Isaac, in whom cove- 
nant and national hope centred, had 
reached the years of early manhood. It 
seemed as though the patriarch’s trials 
were all passed, and that his declining 
years would be spent in quiet repose. But 
just at this moment God was preparing 
for him the sharpest test of his whole life : 
‘* Take now thy son ’’ — not thy servant, 
not thy friend, but him whom I promised 
thee and for whom thou didst wait so 
long; ‘‘ thine only son,’’ whose death 
will leave thee childless ; ‘‘ Isaac,’ not 
Ishmael ; there must be no mistake — 
Isaac, whom I myself named before his 
birth, ‘‘ whom thou lovest,’’ as thine own 
soul; and “ get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering,’’ with thine own hands — shed 
his blood and burn his body to ashes. 
Was Abrahxm dreaming? Was he in 
his right senses? Could a command so 
horrible, so contradictory of all previous 
promises, so repugnant to all his ideas of 
true worship, really have come from 
heaven? He was compelled to acknowl- 
edge it. How will he act? Will he plead 
with God to change His purpose? Will 
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he delay and ponder the command, and 
try to find some way to escape? Will he 
listen to the pleadings of his fatherly 
heart? No; God had commanded, and 
he would obey. He rose ‘“ early in the 
morning,’’ prepared the wood for the 
awful sacrifice, took with him Isaac and 
trusty servants, and went forth on his 
way. No record is given to us of the 
agony of that three-days’ journey ; but no 
time was wasted. 

The designated spot was reached at last. 
The servants were left behind. Isaac 
bearing the wood and Abraham the fire 
and the knife go up the mountain together. 
The young man, totally unconscious of 
the part which he was to play on this 
memorable occasion, ventures to question 
his father: ‘‘ Behold the fire and the 
wood, but where isthe lamb fer a burnt- 
offering?’’ It was a cruel stab to the 
father, but he calmly answers : ‘‘ My son, 
God will provide Himself a lamb for the 
burnt-offering.’’ Isaac speedily learns 
what victim had been designated, and 
submits with a loyal acquiescence in the 
Divine appointment which shows him to 
be a worthy son of a worthy father. The 
altar is raised, the wood arranged, Isaac 
is bound and laid upon the wood, the last 
fond looks are exchanged, the knife is up- 
lifted, and then, having suffered and done 
the will of God thus far, Abraham’s faith 
and obedience are rewarded. His hand is 
stayed; Isaac is released; a victim is 
providentially supplied ; and the patriarch 
gratefully names the mountain ‘‘ Jehovah- 
Jireh ’’? — ** the Lord will provide.’’ Long 
afterward, in the current proverbs of the 
chosen people, the memory of thia event 
was preserved ; and tried and troubled 
hearts were encouraged to hope for deliv- 
erance when they were reminded, “ In 
the mount of the Lord, He shall see.’’ 


lll Expository 


l. After these things — After Abraham 
had settled his dispute with Abimelech and 
was enjoying peace and prosperity, with 
apparently every want satisfied and noth- 
ing in the future to tear. God did tempt 
(R. V., ** prove’’?) Abraham — not as the 
serpent tempted Eve, enticing her to sin; 
in this sense God tempts no man (James 
1:13); rather (as the R. V. puts it) He put 
him to the test, proved the genuineness and 
strength of his faith by a severe trial. The 
word “tempt” is used in both these 
senses in the Scriptures; but when the 
temptation is from God,it is always in 
the sense of proving a man’s fidelity or 
obedience. Said unto him, — The method 
of this communication is not given. 


According to the highest authorities, the pri- 
mary sense of the verb “‘ to tempt” corresponds 
with that of a similar verb in Arabic, namely, 
“to smell,” and thence, “ to test by smelling.” 
Hence it came to signify close, accurate, deli- 
cate tasting or trying. It is translated by 
“prove,” “assay,” “adventure,” “try,” and 
that very much more frequently than it is 
translated by “tempt.” For instance, David 
would not take the sword and armor of Saul, 
because he had not “ proved them ” (1-Sam. 17: 
39). Again he prayed in the words, “ Examine 
me, O Lord,and prove me” (Psa, 26:2). And 
in very numerous and familiar passages in the 
Pentateuch we rea of God “ proving men,” 
whether they would be obedient or disobedient, 
the same Hebrew verb being constantly made 
use of (E. H. Browne). 


2. Take now thy son — singling out the 
dearest and chiefest treasure. Thine only 
son — the ovly one that Sarah had borne 
him; the only one in whom the promises 
centred. Whom thou lovest — how dear- 
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ly, God knew ; and theretore He reminds 
him of it, in order to make the test as sever 

as possible. Land of Moriah — common 

ly identified with the mountain on which 
Solomon afterwards built his temple. It 
was part of the domain in which Melchiz- 
edek ministered as priest. Offer him there 
for a burnt-offering — quench his young 
life and all the promises bound up in it ; do 
the bloody deed thyself. Was ever a more 
dreadtul’ command imposed — more cruel, 
more heathenish, more reproachful against 
the name and worship of Jehovah, more 
inconsistent with previous covenants, rati- 
fied over and over again, more abhorrent 
to parental instincts, more dangerous as an 
example to future generations ? Was there 
a sorer trial conceivable ? And is not a faith 
that could stand such a strain worthy of 
the pre-eminence which it enjoys? 


The true basis of all morality is obedience to 
the willof God. Abraham was the special type 
of trustful, obedient, loving faith. He believed 
that all which God commanded must be right, 
and all that He promised must betrue. The 
command, therefore, strange as it was, was but 
a final test of the firmness of his faith ; and his 
obedience to that command testified that the 
faith was intelligent as well as unconditional 
aud unwavering. The conclusion of the history 
is as clear a condemnation of human sacrifice 
as the earlier part might have seemed, had it 
been left incomplete, to sanction it. The inter- 
vention of the angel, the substitution of the 
lamb, the prohibition of the human sacrifice, 
proved that in no case could such an offering be 
acceptable to God, even as the crowning evi- 
dence of faith, devotion, and self-sacrifice (Stu- 
dent’s Commentary). 


3. Rose up early. — There was no delay 
or hesitation in Abraham's obedience. To 
falter at a divine command would have 
been sin in his eyes. Saddled his ass — 
probably strapped on a covering on which 
to carry the wood and whatever else was 
requisite for the burnt-offering. Young 
men —the servants. Clave the wood, — 
He would not trust to the uncertainty of 
not being able to find dry wood on the 
mountain. Abraham, in short, made all 
the preparations needful tor compliance 
with God’s command. Evidently he cher- 
ished an expectation that God would, trom 
the ashes of the sacrifice, restore his dead 
son to life, though there had never been an 
instance of the kind since the world began 
(Heb. 11 : 17-19), 


Abraham lived among idolaters who sacri- 
ficed to their idols their choicest treasures, their 
best beloved, their first-born sons. Aischylus 
tells how King Agamempon sacrificed his beau- 
tiful daughter, Iphigenia. Tennyson’s “ The 
Victim ” shows a similar picture in the land of 
Odin and Thor. Abrabam may have feared lest 
the idoiaters would not respect his God, for 
whom he made no» sacrifices while he enjoyed 
his good gifts ; that he did not loveGod as truly 
and deeply as they did their god. “ He feit,” 
says Professor Dods,“ in common with godly 
men in every age, that to offer to God cheap 
sacrifices while we retain for ourselves what is 
truly precious, is a kind of worship that betrays 
our low estimate of God rather than expresses 
true devotion ” (Peloubet). 


4. On the third day.—The distance 
Sega 


Eczema 


: How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
Uries and scales! 


Some people call it tetter, 
salt rheum., aaah an hs 

The suffeming from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 


quired and persists until these have been 
removed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, hes radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 


is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 











HOop’s PILLS ure the best cathartic. Price 25 cents. 
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from Beersheba to the designated place of 
sacrifice is estimated at torty-five miles. 
Supposing that they traveled at the rate of 
twenty miles a day, they would arrive with- 
in sight of their destination early in the 
morning of the third day. 


Till the third day Abraham’s faith was thus 
tried, that his obedience might appear to be the 
result, not of rash precipitation, but of caim 
deliberation ; and then ke “ saw the place” — 
marked out, perhaps, by an appearance of glory, 
such as had probably, on some occasions, been 
the token of the Lord’s Presence with him 
(Scott). 

5. Abide ye here.— This direction to the 
servants was quite natural. They could not 
enter into Abraham’s motives, and their 
affectionate interterence might hinder the 
execution of his design. He would, as a 
matter of course, desire to be alone in the 
pertormance of a duty so sacred and so 
awful. Come again to you, — The verb in 
the original is plural. Evidently Abraham 
expected that, when the terrible ordeal was 
past, Isaac would return with him. He 
** accounted that God was able to raise him 
from the dead.” 


6. Took the wood and jaid it upon 
Isaac. — It thisis not a type ot Him who 
atierwards carried the wood on which He 
was crucified, it has at least the merit of a 
striking resemblance. The fire in his 
hand — a dish of burning coals, which it 
was necessary to keep alive in those days 
and transport from place to place when 
needed, owing to the scarcity of means tor 
starting a fire. 


7. Where is the lamb?— There is a 
wonderful pathos in the terms used in this 
verse. We catch a glimpse here ot how 
much this act of obedienve cost a loving, 
sensitive heart like Abraham’s. ‘*‘ How like 
the inquiry of the great Sacrifice! ‘ He 
looked, and there was none to help; and 
He wondered that there was no inter- 
cessor’ ’”’ (Jacobus). 


8. God will provide himself a lamb, — 
The fuil disclosure is yet to be made to 
Isaac. He is now simply assured that 
when the victim shal] be needed, God will 
Himselt provide it. Itis difficult to over- 
look the unconscious prophecy contained 
in these words. In the fullness of time, 
and near if not on this very spot, God did 
provide a lamb for Himself. Isaac does not 
appear to have questioned further. Went 
both of them together.— The same words 
occur in verse 6. They show that there was 
no delay for discussion, nor stopping to 
give vent to the natural emotions ot a tather 
and son plsced in such dreadful relations 
by a command ot God. 


9. Bound Isaac his son, — Nota detail 
is omitted. The whole scene is vividly re- 
corded — the building of the earthen aitar 
(Wxod. 20:24), the arrangement ot the wood 
upon it, the binding of Isaac who appears 
to have submitted without a struggle to the 
will ot God, the laying ot the bound victim 
in position upon the wood ready for the 
tatal stroke. 


10. Took the knife.— Abraham’s obedi- 
ence is now complete. He is evidently in 
earnest. In a second the fatal deed will be 
done. Already in heart he has “ offered up 
Isaac ’’ — parted with his dearest treasure 
at God’s command, yet full of faith that in 
some way God will betrue to His promises. 


God judgeth not according to the outward 
appearance, but looketh on the heart. It is not 
the act, so much as the will and the purpose of 
the heart, which God regards. He will take the 
will for the deed, but never che deed for the will 
(Jacobus). 


11,12, The angel of the Lord. -- Inter- 
vention comes at the precise moment. The 
uplifted knife is stayed by a voice from 
heaven. The ‘‘angel”’ is he who had before 
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appeared to Abraham. Lay not thy hand 
upon the lad, — The second command an- 
nulled the first. Isaac was saved. It 
taught, also, incidentally, that human sac- 
rifices are not acceptable to God; that 
man’s relation to the divine law is that of 
a culprit, and not that of a victim. Now 
I know, etc. —not that this trial revealed 
anything to God; not that He needed to 
make it in order to satisty Himself of the 
loyalty and vigor of Abraham’s faith ; but 
He saw fit to make an experimental test 
of it for the glory ot His own grace, for 
Abraham’s good, and for the benefit ot the 
church in all time. Fearest God — hasta 
holy dread ot offending Him, a reverential 
regard tor His authority, a submissive ac- 
quiescence in His appointments. ‘Hast not 
withheld thy son. — God’s command was 
dearer to him than life’s dearest, choicest 
blessing. 


IV Illustrative 


1. Isaac represented all humanity when 
he said, **‘ Here is the fire and here is the 
wood ’’—here is punishment, and here is 
sin, its fuel — ‘** but where is the victim?” 
Shall 1t be myself, or shall it be a sacri- 
fice adequate to the redemption of me, and 
the salvation of all that will? Revelation 
answers beautifully through the lips of 
Abraham what it repeats through its thou- 
sand oracles, ‘‘ My son, God will provide 
Himselt a lamb ” (Cumming). 


2. Abraham stands conspicuously before 
us as the man of faith. Yet how often his 
faith failed him! Joseph’s taith was more 
universally triumphant than Abraham’s ; 
why, then, is not Joseph held up as the 
man ot faith? Because Abraham was the 
Columbus ot the voyage of faith. Manya 
gallant ship has crossed the ocean in 
grander style than the “ Santa Maria” in 
1492; but, after all, it is to Columbus we 
look as the man that bridged the Atlantic. 
And so it is here. Joseph had Abraham’s 
faith behind him, and Isaac’s and Jacob’s. 
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Abraham had nothing behind him. He 
was called out from the world to go forth 
alone. He was the Columbus of the voy- 
age of taith. So he stands ahead ot them 
all as the father of the faithful (Gibson), 


3. The supreme lesson which I would 
learn trom this history is that Almighty 
God, in the just exercise of His sovereign 
and paternal authority, demands the com- 
plete subjugation of our will to His own. 
This is a hard lesson tor man to learn. 
Man loves his own will. He thinks it 
best. He'clings to it long. It is just here 
that the great battle must be fought. We 
are not called upon to give up one taste 
out of many ; one pursuit out of many; 
one wish out of many; we are distinctl 
called upon to give up everything — to sin 
our will in God’s; to be no longer our 
own; to sum up every prayer with, “* Nev- 
ertheless, not my will, but Thine, be done,”’ 
That is pure religien before God and the 
Father. ‘ Except a man deny himself and 
take up his cross daily, he cannot be My 
disciple ” (Joseph Parker). 





The Times are All Right 


What need to be sighing when hope is in 
sight? 
The times are all right, lad, the times are 
all right; 
There’s a heaven of blue 
Bending bright over you — 
The times are all right, lad, all right! 


There’s a way o’er the desert where rills 
ripple bright; 
The times are all right, lad, the times are 
all right ; 
There are birds that still sing 
Ot the roses of spring — 
The times are all right, lad, all right! 


Lite is toil, lite is trouble — the bloom and 
the blight; : 
But the times are all right, lad, the times 
are all right; 
Take the world as you go, 
’Tis the one world you know, 
And the times are all right, lad, all right! 


— Atlanta Constitution, 
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There are various ways to modify 
milk, but if you want real modification 
and not mixtures, the best way, the 
easiest way, the way to make the 


to mother’s milk, 


is to modify with Mellin’s Food; it 
truly modifies the casein of the milk 
and makes it more digestible. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘OUR BOOK TABLE 





Freedom's Next War for Humanity. By Charles 
Edward Locke, D. D. Jennings & Pye : Cincinnati. 
Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Locke is the eloquent and accom- 
plished pastor ot Delaware Avenue Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Buffalo, N. Y. He 
is a world-wide student of social science, 
and as such has reached some conclusions 
regarding conditions and tendencies in this 
country. ‘It is impossible tor an Ameri- 
can to take his country too seriously,”’ 
he says. “In the evolution of the good 
the culminations of centuries are occurring 
in this land and in this age. . . . It is inter- 
nal strife which has torn nations asunder. 
.... The author believes that the battles 
will be tought in the field of social disorder, 
and that victories will be won as funda- 
mental sociological principles are studied 
and applied. ... All movements in history 
are Christocentric. If some reader shall be 
disposed to question the frequent ref- 
erence to the Nazarene Carpenter, the au- 
thor desires to justify his course in the fact 
that in common with all students of social 
science today he believes, since Christ is the 
inspiration ot all reforms for the ameliora- 
tion of men, su in Christ and His teach- 
ings the only complete solution of all these 
problems will be found.” There are twenty- 
two chapters, each one dealing with a 
phase of the social, moral, political, and 
economic condition of this country. Itis 
the abiding conviction of Dr. Locke that 
the disintegrating torces which are at work 
in the United States must be discovered 
and destroyed, or they will ruin the nation. 
Liquor and lawlessness come in for a good 
share of arraignment. Questions affecting 
labor and capital are intelligently dis- 
cussed. The analysis that Dr. Locke gives 
ot conditions in American life is of im- 
mense benefit in applying the remedy. 
His call is for ‘‘Crusaders” who will 
attack and put to rout the political and 
social enemies that threaten the lite of our 
country. We heartily commend the book. 


Richard Croker. By Alfred Henry Lewis. Life 
Publishing Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 


Wherein the author frees his overbur- 
dened mind on divers subjects and inci- 
dentally attempts to make out that Richard 
Croker is a much-abused saint. The style 
is unique and incisive, and at once arrests 
the reader’s attention. Numerous fine 
illustrations embellish the text. It is to be 
regretted by all who appreciate the value of 
forceful writing that talent like this is not 
put to better use. The author is either a 
Croker partisan or is juggling with his 
name for commercial purposes. The most 
charitable view that can be taken of his pro- 
duction, which, viewed from a literary 
standpoint, is excellent, is that he is sadly 
misinformed on some points, and that what 
he lacks in misintormation is amply sup- 
plied by prejudice. His motives in attack- 
ing the clergy of New York for interfering 
with politics are not above suspicion. The 
venomous nature of the passages referring 
to clergymen and the church exhibits the 
usual lack of fine discrimination of sucha 
spirit. Like Ingersoll and others of his 
stripe, the author has in his mind the 
Roman Church of the Middle Ages, by 
which he judges all Christendom of the 
present. He does not distinguish between 
preachers and preachers. A few untortu- 
nate types of the class that are noted largely 
for contormity to the world are taken as 
representatives of the entire body of clergy. 
It should be encouraging to the lovers of 
decency and order in New York to realize 
that their activity has called forth sucha 
vicious assault trom a writer who evidently 
finds it to his personal and possibly his 
financial profit to explain away the iniquity 
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ofthe Tammany ripg. And yet there is much 
in the book besides Croker—sketches of well- 
known politicians, analyses of men and 
motives, much worldly wisdom, consider- 
able philosophy, but, alas! it comes from 
the mind of a cynic who writes with a pen 
dipped in gall. 


The Lord of the Sea. A Romance. By M. P.Sbiel. 
Frederick A, Stokes Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 


For years Jules Verne has held the cham- 
pionship tor versatile and colossal fabrica- 
tio, but he may be obliged to surrender 
that honor since M. P. Shiel has commenced 
writing improbable stories. The French- 
man used fiction to teach abstract science, 
which the youthful mind craves about as 
much as it does quinine, but the author of 
“The Lord of the Sea’? seems to have had 
no such purpose in view. The chiet and 
only end of the story seems to interest and 
startle the reader by describing improba- 
bilities a /a the adventures of Don Quixote, 
Baron Munchausen, or Sinbad the Sailor. 
The Lord of the Sea, among other things, 
with the aid of fellow conspirators, builds 
animmense steel island or floating fort, 
armed with long-range guns and surround- 
ed by submarine mines, anchors this 
Strange structure near the coast of Eng- 
land, and then collects a sea tax from pass- 
ing vessels. Thereis a Jewish cast to the 
story, as is shown by the fact that it begins 
in a Synagogue in London and ends in Pal- 
estine. For any person who relishes en- 
livening reading not specially marked by 
plot or character study, this book will 
doubtless serve the purpose. 


The South American Republics, Vol. X of ‘‘ The 
World and its People.”’ y W. Fisher Markwick, 
D. D., and William A. Smith, M. A, Silver, Burdett 
& Co.: Boston. Price, $1. 


The excuse for the publication of this 
book is that so few people know anything 
about South America. It is undoubtedly 
true, as the authors say in the preface, that 
the average boy or girl in America knows 
more about London or Paris than they do 
about the southern half of the American 
continent. This volume is a school text- 
book, and yet is good for general reading. 
There are 334 pagesoft reading matter in 
large, clear type on fine paper. The illus- 
trations and maps are numerous, the for- 
mer being made from photographs. A vo- 
cabulary of several pages gives the pronun- 
ciation of names of places and persons, and 
other difficult and strange words. 

A Ministerial ad 8 or, the Riography of Rev. 


Timothy Tanglefoot. By Isaiah Villars, D. D. Press 
of Illinois State Register: Springfield, Ill. 


Dr. Villars is a lecturer and writer well 
known in Illinois and throughout the West. 
He has had wide opportuuities tor obser- 
vation. In delineating the character and 
narrating the career of Timothy Tangle- 
foot he very cleverly ridicules some church 
practices that he has noted and which he 
assumes prevail quite extensively. For 
instance, Timothy on one occasion set 
aside the music committee of his church 
and organized a choir composed of irre- 
ligious singers who had special “talent.” 
His purpose was to draw the crowd. Offi- 
cial brethren objected to his high-handed 
methods, and then are reminded that they 
had asked for a change because they want- 
ed a young preacher who would “ draw.” 
While there is doubtless much abstract 
truth in the book, and Timothy, as a type 
of indiscreet, ambitious, time-serving, 
man-pleasing preacher, could be found in 
almost every district, the question comes: 
‘What are you going to do aboutit?” It 
is one thing to write cleverly and caustical- 
ly about evils in the ministry and the 
church, and quite a different thing to pro- 
pose a remedy that will commend itselt to 
thoughtful men who realize the evils and 
shortcomings keenly and perhaps secretly 
grieve over them. That is the weakness of 
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this book. Dr. Viliars attacks a whole 
brood ot “ evils,’ both in the chureh and 
in general society #nd current thought and 
ideals, but does not propose a plan by 
which sympathizers with his views may 
endeavor to correct them. It is nota seri- 
ous defect, but it is a weakness, and it may 
be said in extenuation that many books of 
the same “ lampooning ”’ type that are com- 
ing out are weak in the same respect. 
With some people the illustrations and the 
mere fact of calling attention to wrong 
practices would be sufficient, but with the 
great mass of readers there must be specit- 
ic and unmistakable advocacy of some- 
thing in order to get results. Books that 
are made merely to sell do not advocate 
anything very strongly, but the books that 
become moving forces are essentially ad- 
vocates of a definite plan, principle or 
purpose. 

Seven Great American Poets. By Beatrice Hart. 
Illustrated. Silver, Burdett & Co.: New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, Introductory price, 9 cents. 

The purpose of this book is to awaken in 
the young student a keener interest in liter- 
ature; to arouse interest in the authors’ per- 
sonality ; to stimulate original talent by 
showing the writers as very human beings, 
living plain, every-day, wholesome lives. 
As poetry is the form of literary expression 
most attractive to children, these poets 
have been chosen as the seven most typical 
American writers: Bryant, Emerson, Poe, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
comprising in their poems the stately, the 
lyric, the epic, the tragic, the humorous, the 
pathetic, and the joyous. The biographies 
are written in a most charming way. Each 
account is made as autobiographical as pos- 
sible by quoting from the poet’s own works 
such parts as are reminiscent, personal and 
subjective. 


Religion and Morality. By Daniel Carey. Jennings 
& Pye: Cincianati. Price, 0 cents. 


A story is told of an old darkey who was 
giving his experience in a religious meet- 
ing. ‘ I done stole a turkey las’ night, but, 
bress de Lawd, I kept my ’ligion.” Heisa 
type of a class ot people all too numerous 
who make a distinction between religion 
and morals. Perhaps “ ethics ”’ is a better 
word in this connection. And so we see 
that strange character who can always give 
agood experience, but is shametully lax in 
truth-telling, money matters, and common 
honesty. We have before us a book that 
deals with this very question from a Scrip- 
tural standpoint. It is small, but contains 
many seed-thoughts tor sermons on the im- 
perative need of right living in connection 
with subjective religious experience. 

Mrs. Green. . 4 Evelyne Elsye Rynd. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons: w York and Lonuon. Price, 75 
cents. 


There is a decided flavor of Dickens in 
this sketch. A talkative Englishwoman has 
much to say ona variety of subjects, and 
the author has seemingly caught her dia- 
lect with phonographic exactness. Her 
anecdotes, opinions and experiences are 
tinctured with a quaint philosophy and 
knowledge of human nature that make her 
utterances very entertaining. The reader 





A CHANGE BREAKFAST 
Getting Ready for Warm Weather 


As the warm days approach, it is well to 
givesome thought to an easy way to pre- 
pare breakfast. A food that is already 
cooked and simply needs to be treated with 
a little cold milk or cold cream, is ideal on 
that point, and such a food can be found in 
Grape-Nuts, at 15 cents per package. 

It is sold by all grocers, and is so highly 
concentrated that not more than three or 
four teaspoonfuls are required for the cereal 


part of the meal. This makes the tood very 
econumical and does not overtax the stom- 
ach with a great volume, 
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lays it down with a feeling that he has 
been looking at a cleverly executed por- 

trait. 

Epworth League Bible Studies. By Rev. Charles 
Coke Woods, Pb. D., and Rev. Horace Lincoln 


Jacobs. Methodist Book Concern: New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and all Depositories. Price, 15 cents. 


This is a handy commentary on the 
League Prayer-meeting Topics for the 
July-December term. Dr. Woods prepared 
the lessons tor the third quarter, and Mr. 
Jacobs for the fourth. The purpose of this 
little book is to aid in the study of the 
League lessons. They are well prepared 
and are easily within reach of all Leaguers. 
The chapter that is well supplied with 
these helps will not “live at a poor, dying 
rate,’ but will be full of spiritual lite and 
will be noted for its Christian activity in 
all lines. 





Magazines 





—— The August number of the Jnterna- 
tional Monthly contains several toreign 
contributions of unusual interest and 
power. M. Charles Seignobos, of Paris, 
one of the highest living authorities in his- 
tory, brings before us, in a graphic review, 
the many divisions and complications of 
the ‘‘ Political Parties in France.” In the 
same number Mr. Louis C. Elson, the well- 
known musical critic, writes on ‘* Music in 
the Church.” Prof. J. F. Crowell portrays, 
in his stady ot ‘* American Primacy in Iron 
and Steel Production,” the almost incalcu- 
lable tuture of a giant industry. Prot. W. P. 
Trent contributes a sympathetic study of 
‘* Brander Matthews as a Dramatic Critic.” 
Mr. H. O. Taylor reviews Saintbury’s 
‘* History of Criticism.” Mr. Russell Stur- 
gis writes on ‘“*‘ Recent Work on Greek and 
Imperial Roman Architecture.” (Interna- 
tional Monthly : Burlington, Vt.) 


—— Interest in the now famous “ Louisi- 
ana Purchase” is being revived by the ap- 
proaching Exposition in St. Louis, to be 
held in commemoration of that event, and 
therefore the “ psycholoyical moment” has 
arrived for the publication of magazine ar- 
ticles on that subject. The Chautauquan 
for August leads oft with ‘‘ The Record of a 
Lost Empire in America,” by Prot. Edwin 
Erle Sparks, of Chicago University. He 
discusses this most interesting phase of 
American history which seems to have 
been forgotten or overlooked by magazine 
writers until recently. There area number 
ot illustrations, showing several portraits, an 
old French map, a record book, and an offi- 
cial signature. Another feature is ‘‘ Women 
Deans ot Women’s Colleges,” by Jane A. 
Stewart, with portraits. In addition to the 
articles mentioned there is a collection ot 
short stories and travel sketches. (The 
Chautauquan : Cleveland, O.) 


—— Readers otf the Magazine of Art will 
study with the greatest interest the portrait 
of Queen Alexandra given as a frontis- 
piece in the August number. It was paint- 
ed at Marlborough House by M. Benjamin- 
Constant, the French artist,and attracted 
marked attention this year in the Salon. 
The leading article this month is devoted to 
‘““Mr. Walter Hunt: Animal Painter,” 
accompanied by a portrait of the artist and 
seven illustrations of his work, with two 
additional full-page illustrations, ‘ The 
Dog in the Manger,” and “ A Sheep Dog” 
—the former in colors, the latter a study. 
The third paper on the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, by the editor, discusses the 
“Figure Subjects,” with several illustra- 
tions. ‘Stephen Sinding, a Danish Sculp- 
tor,” receives appreciative treatment from 
the pen of W. R. Prior. Andrew Mudie’s 
paper upon “ Fine Art at the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition” is embellished with three full- 
page illustrations. The midsummer issue 
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ot this valuable art magazine is very 
attractive. ‘Cassell & Company, Limited: 
7 and 9 West 18th St., New York.) 


—— The beautiful marines in the August 
Photo Era are particularly refreshing these 


hot midsummer days, especially the 
* Breakers,” by H. W. Spooner. H. 
McBean Johnstone discusses “ Summer 


Photography Along the Beaches” ina most 
helptul way for the amateur who is sum- 
mering at the shore. W. Fred Allen writes 
of ‘‘ Artin Photography ’’— an art that “in 
the last ten years has undergone a complete 
renovation.” Arthur A. Gleason continues 
his information about “Gum Bichromate 
and Ozotype Printing.’’ Other papers in- 
clude: ‘** A Simple and Inclusive Method of 
Testing Plates,” ‘‘ Printing the First Pic- 
ture,” ‘*The Pueblo of Zuni” (fifth instal- 
ment), and the ‘*‘ London Letter.” (Photo 

cra Publishing Company: 170 Summer St., 
Boston. ) 





Literary Notes 








Lafcadio Hearn has been made an 
honorary member of the London Japan 
Society. 

— The title of Mrs. Craigie’s next novel 
will be, ** The Worm that God Prepared.”’ 


— When Bronson Alcott was asked 
w hat was the greatest contribution he ever 
made to literature, he promptly replied, 
‘*My daughter Louisa.” 


—— One of the last literary undertakings 
of the late Sir Walter Besant was a popular 
history ot King Alfred. The Appletons 
publish it in this country. 


— Agnes Repplier, in her new book, 
“The Fireside Sphinx,” commemorates her 
famous cat, the late Agrippina. 


— The report that Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady has left the ministry is incorrect. 
Mr. Brady has been overworking himself, 
and has felt it best to resign his parish at 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania, but he retains 
his orders. 


— Peter Newell is illustrating an edi- 
tion of *‘ Alice in Wonderland” which the 
Harpers are to publish. 


— The author ot “The Habitant,” Dr. 
William Henry Drummond, though master 
of the most intimate knowledge of French 
Canada, was born in Ireland, County 
Leitrim, going to Montreal when he was 
ten years old. 


— The leading article in the Living Age 
for August 17 will be Herbert Paul’s “ Per. 
sonal Impression” of the late Bishop of 
London —a charming tribute to one of the 
most beloved of ecclesiastics. . According 
to Mr. Paul, Bishap Creighton’s death may 
fairly be attributed, as was that of Bishop 
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Brooks, to overwork in attention 
details of the duties of his office. 


to the 


—— By a national vote taken in response 
to a circular of inquiry sent out by Mr. 
Lawrence, the general secretary of the 
International Sunday-school Convention, 
Lucy Rider Meyer’s book, “ Children’s 
Meetings and How to Conduct Them,” was 
chosen as one of the best books for Sunday- 
school workers. The honor is the more 
marked as the book was not designed espe- 
cially tor the Sunday-school, but rather tor 
general work with children. Mrs. Meyer is 
well known as the founder of our American 
deaconess work. 


— Edwin Asa Dix wrote “Old Bowen’s 
Legacy”? in Egypt, where he and his wife 
spent a winter recently. His ‘ Deacon 
Bradbury,”’ says the Bookman, was written 
among scenes almost equally foreign to the 
deacon’s home surroundings, having been 
begun on Lake Geneva in Switzerland, and 
finished in the Engadine. 





Mr. Hall Caine’s current novel, ‘* The 
Eternal City,’ running simultaneously in 
Collier’s Weekly and the Ladies’ Magazine, 
has been withdrawn from the English pub- 
lication. The explanation is that a certain 
instalment contained matter which Messrs, 
Pearson were unwilling to lay before their 
readers. The Pearsons paid ten thousand 
dollars for their English serial rights of 
‘The Kternal City,’ and have now brought 
suit against Mr. Crane for the return otf this 
sum and other damages. — Current Liter- 
ature, 





Maxim Gorky, the young Russian 
writer, whose work is now attracting much 
attention, has named Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons as the sole authorized publishers 
and translators of his books in America. 
His novel called ‘‘ Forna Gordyéeff” will 
appear almost immediately, with the Scrib- 
ner’s imprint, in a translation by Miss 
Isabel Hapgood. 


— Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, whose romance, 
“The Beleaguered Forest,” is just published, 
has had exceptional opportunities for 
acquiring a broad knowledge of American 
lite. She was born in Michigan while her 
father was at the front asa soldier in the 
Civil War. For several years she was a 
successtul contributor to Chicago and 
Omaha newspapers, and traveled over the 
greater part of the United States. Her 
stories and sketches were accepted by 
nearly all the leading magazines, and she 
gained an exceptional reputation by her 
stories of Western life and Western types. 
Her recently finished romance has been 
described as a consistent study of a woman’s 
inconsistency, sketched against a back- 
ground furnished by the great pine torests 
of northern Michigan.— Jnterior. 
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A Corset that Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is 
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The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break at the waist, 
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It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it can- 
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IN THE GLOAMING 
JANETTE HILL KNOX. 


Come, sit with me in the gloaming, 
And list while the light winds play 
In the gathering gloom of twilight 
A dirge for the death of day. 
The birds are forgetting to warble, 
The shadows begin to rest, 
And Nature is getting ready 
For Night, her coming guest. 


But hush! There’s a song in the silence, 
A melody in the air; 
Knows any one whence the music 
That is echoed everywhere? 
Perchance ’tis a chord from heaven 
That strikes on my beating heart; 
Or voices long since silenced, 
Or the necromancer’s art. 


For my dead seem all around me, 
And more alive than [, 

As I catch one minor strain 
In the evening symphony. 

O heart! Didst thou hear its echo? 
I would thou knewest not yet, 
That though hard to be forgotten, 

It is harder to forget. 


But is there naught in the gloaming, 
I ask with a trembling fear, 

To give to my heart new courage, 
And fill it again with cheer? 

When lo! as if out of heaven, 
A voice as from God divine, 

Says, * Child, thou are not forgotten ; 
Thou knowest that thou art Mine.”’ 


Wahpeton, N. D. 





GROUNDS OF DIVORCE 
JUDGE HIRAM L. SIBLEY. 


PRESUME none will question that the 

primary and tundamental objects of 
marriage, the ends consequently to which it 
stands related asa means, are: (1) right- 
eous propagation of the species, with pure 
gratification of natural passions; (2) the 
mutual aid and society of couples in wed- 
lock ; (3) as a sequence of these, the fam- 
ily. 

On this statement it is obvious that mar- 
riage roots deep in the fields both ot moral- 
ity and sociology. Quite truly, indeed, it 
may be looked upon asa gift of God and 
necessity to man, for the highest socia! and 
moral well-being of the latter. Therefore 
any matter materially affecting the institu- 
tion must be considered in the double 
aspect it thus presents, or from narrowness 
of view, error may creep in. 

The force of a powertul appetite and divine 
command impels the race to propagate its 
kind. To this end, congress of the sexes is 
necessary. Marriage alone gives the con- 
ditions under which that rightéously may 
take place. Hence, excepting special cases, 
needless to specify, God and nature have 
made the relation of marriage a universal 
right of mature men and women. This 
manifestly includes the right of each party 
in the union to all its essential benefits. 
What these are appears in the objects 
of marriage. Consideration of them 
will show that what is covered by the divine 
right to the relation, is its very sub- 
stance and life, compared with which its 
naked bond is but a shadow. Yet this 
eardinal truth bas so far been lost sight of, 
in discussing divorce, that good and able 
men seem willing in certain cases to sacri- 
fice all that is substantial in the objects of 
the union, to continuance of its mere form ; 
upon the assumption that in some incom- 
prehensible way morality will thereby be 
promoted. 

One primal law ot the marital union is 
sexual purity; another, the obligation of 
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every married pair to mutual society and 
help. These are deducible from the 
account of the first marriage, the teachings 
of Christ, the apostles, and the nature of 
the institution. Each is palpably vital to 
the relation, regarded as a divinely ap- 
pointed means to the moral and social ends 
which constitute its primary objects. 

The rule as to sexual purity, it may be 
remarked in passing, is not merely to 
identity the parentage of those born in 
wedlock. That touches only the wife. So 
to limit the law, is to destroy its moral sig- 
nificance. 

Coming now to desertion, the first propo- 
sition is that the right to the marriage rela- 
tion makes it cause for divorce. 

This is the only rational conclusion from 
uhe consequences of that wrong to an inno- 
cent partner, if divorce be denied. Save 
issue begotten, it deprives the forsaken 
mate of all benefits of the union, in wicked 
defiance of one of its great laws. The re- 
sult is, in such a case, that the faithful 
party by the bond of marriage is torced 
into celibacy, while the essential objects ot 
the relation are thenceforth wholly defeat- 
ed. Thus the substance of the right is 
destroyed — sacrificed to its form, after the 
latter has ceased to be of social or moral 
value. Thereby, also, the marriage tie is 
made a sword to wound instead of being a 
shield to protect, a weapon for the bad 
rather than detense to the good. 

Butit is gravely said that this is necessary 
to conserve the tamily. The answer is that 
desertion as effectually breaks up that as 
would the death of the wrongdoer. 

Let the case be such as often occurs—a 
wite deserted and left with a young child. 
By divorce and another marriage, the 
tamily would be re-established. These 
denied, it remains broken, while the un- 
offending mate is thereafter deprived of the 
benefits marriage was designed to confer, 
and its ends are frustrated. What is that 
but using the naked bond to crush the right 
to the relation, in all that constitutes its 
substance? 

Manifestly, then, if a body be more than 
its shadow, substance of greater importance 
than form, when desertion occurs, the right 
of the innocent party to the marriage rela- 
tion demands divorce. 

The contention also is, that by St. Paul 
desertion is made ground for divorce, in 
1 Cor. 7: 15. On this passage Dr. Charles 
Hodge, in his Systematic Theology, re- 
marks: 

‘* With regard to those cases in which one of 
the parties was a Christian and the other ap 
unbeliever, he teaches, first, that such mar- 
riages are lawful, and therefore not to be dis- 
solved. But, secondly, that if the unbelieving 
partner defeat, i. e., repudiate, the marriage, 
the believing partner is not bound; i. e., is no 
longer bound by the marriage compact. This 
seems to be the plain meaning. If the unbeliev- 
ing partner is willing to continue in the mar- 
riage relation, the believing party is bound; 
bound, that is, to be faithful to the marriage 
compact. If the unbeliever isnot willing to 
remain, the believer in that case is not bound; 
i. e., bound by the marriage compact. In other 
words, the marriage is thereby dissolved. This 
passage is parallel to Romans7:2. The Apostle 
there says, a wife ‘is bound by the law to 
her husband so long as he liveth; but if the 
husband be dead, she is loosed from the law of 
her husband.’ So here he says,‘ A wife is bound 
to her husband if he is willing to remain with 
her; but if he deserts her she is free from him.’ 
That is, willful desertion annuls the marriage 
bond. This desertion, however, must be delib- 
erate and final.” 

And Dr. Miner Raymond, of our own 
church, in his Theology, says: 


* Divorce isan exception to that part of the 
law of marriage which requires that the union 
be for life. Twoand only two causes are allowed 
by Scripture authority to annul the marriage 
contract—adultery and desertion. Ifeither party 
commit adultery, or take final leave of the ; 
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other, the union is severed ; the injured party is 
morally at liberty to form another marriage 
connection ; the guilty one God will judge.” 

Dr. Pope, of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nection, in his Theology, takes up this 
matter, saying: 

“St. Paul in his treatment of the question as 
to the desertion, deliberate and final, of an 
unbelieving partner, says that the forsaken one 
isfree. . . . Whatthe extent of his freedom 
is Scripture does not say; but it has general! 
been held that desertion is, equally with adu}- 
tery, valid ground of divorce under the new 
law.” 

Dr. Hodge also states that this is “the 
doctrine held by the Reformers, Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingle, and almost without ex- 
ception by all the Protestant Churches;” 
and that “this interpretation of the passage 
is given not only by the older Protestant 
interpreters, but also by the leading modern 
commentators, as De Wette, Meyer, Alford, 
and Wordsworth, and in the Confessions ot 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches.” 
Moreover, it is the view always taken by 
the Greek Church. From this weight ot 
authority, as by the plain reading of the 
text, then, it is sound Biblical doctrine. 
Such a concurrence of reason and Scripture, 
in making desertion cause for divorce, gives 
added strength to the position. The first 
tends to show the correctness of the 
exegesis, as giving what presumably might 
be expected in revelation, while the latter 
makes the rational conclusion authorita- 
tive. Like a double arch they support 
each other. 

Adultery and desertion, however, while 
the only causes named in the Scriptures, 
are not in reason, nor by their proper inter- 
pretation, the sole grounds for divorce. 

Biblical morality would be very inad- 
equately conceived, if regarded simply as a 
bill of particulars for enumerated instances, 
instead of a body of truth vitally related to 
all possible cases. The tormer was one of the 
misconceptions of Pharisees respecting the 
sacred oracles. Consequently, their learned 
* doctors”? and “‘lawyers’”’ often stuck in 
the bark ot a moral rule or precept — con- 
cerning themselves only with its verbal 
torm — being unable to see that its life and 
torce were in a principle out ot which it 
arose. Christ frequently sought to illu- 





BREAKFAST ON DRINK 
Coffee Makes Many Dyspeptics 


** Coffee and I had quite a tussle. Two 
years ago I was advised by the doctor to 
quit the use of coffee, for I had a chronic 
case of dyspepsia and serious nervous 
troubles, which did not yield to treatment. 
I was so addicted to coffee that it seemed 
an impossibility to quit, but when I was 
put on Postum Cereal Food Coftee, there 
was no trouble in making the change, and 
today Iam a well woman. 

‘One of the lady teachers in our public 
schools was sick and nervous, Frequently 
the only thing she took tor breakfast was 
a cup of coffee. I urged her to try leaving 
oft the coffee and use Postum instead. Went 
so far as to send her asample trom my 
box and give her directions. She now uses 
nothing but Postum Food Coffee and told 
me a short time ago that she was perfectly 
well. 

“It is easy to make good Postum, once a 
person becomes accustomed toit. Put four 
heaping teaspoons to the pint of water, and 
after it comes up to a boil, see that trom that 
time on it boils fifteen or twenty minutes, 
then use good cream and you have a drink 
that would be relished by the Queen. Be 
sure and puta piece of butter size of a pea 
in the pot to prevent boiling over.” Mrs. 
Lizzie Whittaker, Kidder, Mo. Postum is 
sold by all first-class grocers at 15 and 25 
cents per package. 
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mine their mental and spiritual darkness 
at this precise point. With Him, in short, 
italways was the spirit that maketh alive. 
So, a8 respects moral truth, it must con- 
tinue to be. 

These remarks are pertinent to the prop- 
osition that the original law of marriage 
unity —** they twain shall be one flesh ’— 
repeated by Christ, binds a pair till death, 
save in the specified cases. That is, these 
are made to exclude all others; which in 
effect is to say they involve no principle, or 
that there is no additional case with like 
reason, which clearly is not true. 

My answer to the argument as one of 
construction is, that it proves too much, and 
therefore nothing. Christ gave a right of 
divoree only to the man, if we keep to the 
exact case. He left the woman as she was 
under Jewish law, without remedy. ‘It is 
not granted her in Deuteronomy 24, where 
divorce is regulated by law. All legiala- 
tion on the subject bears upon what the 
husband may or may not do. And, in the 
New Testament, neither Christ nor Paul 
sanctions nor refers to any such proceed- 
ing. We read only ot the man’s ‘ putting 
away’ his wife; never of the reverse.’ 
{Husband and Wife,” by G. D. Gray, 
D. D., pp. 85-86.] Nor, on this mode of in- 
terpreting His words, did Christ allow di- 
vorce in case of unnatural vice, which 
then testered in the Orient, and burrows 
there in places still. 

President Woolsey, who admits only the 
ground named by Christ, felt the torce of 
all this when writing his work on the sub- 
ject, and so concedes that the literal case 
does not fix the rule to be tollowed. Hence 
to enable a wite to get divorce, and that 
both parties may not be remediless as 
against nameless sins, he agrees that the 
case stated implies a principle which wite 
as well as husband may invoke, and which 
applies in the instances alluded to, as of 
like reason with the one given. In other 
words, toavoid the conseyuence of ** unilat- 
eral’? divorce, tor which Dr. Gray con- 
tends, and that must follow a limitation otf 
the law to the tormal case, Dr. Woolsey is 
toreed to assert the principle of interpreta- 
tion here maintained. 

Taken with strict adherence to the letter, 
Paul gives divorce only in case of deser- 
tion by an originally unbelieving partner. 
But will any one say that the moral law of 
marriage is affected by the circumstance 
that a party was an unbeliever when en- 
tering the relation? 

Christ, then, named one ground, St. Paul 
another, wholly different. Consequently 
neither stated the moral law of divorce. 
Hach, however, gave a case within, and 
which illustrates it. The law itselt, evi- 
dently, must be broad enough to cover both 
cases, in which event it may include others. 
Thence follows that it is not embodied in 
what is said on the subject by Paul and 
Christ. Hence the Scriptures nowhere de- 
clare this law. Theretore it is to be de- 
duced from the nature, right to, and obliga- 
tions of, the marriage union, the two cases 
given justifying ite severance, in connec- 
tion with the consequences of these or like 
misdeeds to a taithtul mate, if divorce were 
denied. I state it thus: Adultery, deser- 
tion, and other acts which, like the first, de- 
stroy the sexuat purity of marriage, or, like 
the second, operate to deny to an innocent 
partner and to society the substantial bene- 
fits of, and so what is essential inthe right to, 
marriage, if its bond be held indissoluble, 
are in morals, as on sociological grounds, 
valid causes for annulling it. 

The gist of this obviously is in the princi- 
ple, resting equally upon reason and Scrip- 
ture, that the right to marriage, in what it 

implies, becomes paramount to the rule re- 
lating to its permanence, in cases of wrong 
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law of the relation is abnegated, and one or 
more of the fundamental objects of the 
union is defeated. 

This view of the subject makes the great 
ends of marriage, moral and social, more 
important than its naked bond, as mani- 
testly they are. It looks on the union also 
in its real character of a means designed to 
work noble results for those within it, and 
not a chain to fetter the good after the bad 
break and repudiate it. Moreover, it 
leaves to the innocent escape from propa- 
gation with the moral rot of adultery or 
kindred vices, and trom celibacy torced 
upon them otherwise by the wickeduess of 
desertion, or like crimes. 

That the civil law of divorce should ac- 
cord with the moral, scarcely needs to be 
said. This assumed, it becomes evident 


that the State ought to require continuance 
ot the marriage union until death ends it, 
save when, on the principles set forth, the 
right to the relation demands its severance. 
In such cases it should grant to innocent 
parties a civil liberty commensurate with 
the moral, by annulling the bond. 


Marietta, OU. 





Green Mountain 
WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE. 


ROBABLY no mountain in America 
draws each summer to the resorts at 
its base a larger or more select group of 
college-trained men and women than Green 
Mountain, the highest peak om Mt. Desert 
Island. Yet of all the wealthy and learned 
people who throng the tamous harbors otf 
the island, certainly no one has given — I 
venture to say no one could give — as fine 
an expression of the scientific and spiritual 
significance ot its chief mountain as the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ Ode to Green Mountain,’’ one of 
a number of poems which Livy Penney, 
my neighbor in a little red farmhouse, has 
contributed to the Mount Desert Herald, 
and which I leave as a monument to the 
education a tarmer, a stonecutter and a 
digger ot wells has been able to acquire 
through fourscore years of kindly human 
tellowship and reverent communion with 
nature in a simple lite of honest toil. 


Ode to Green Mountain 


Stupendous pile, I gaze on thee with rapture, 
Thy cold, bald summit turbaned in a cloud. 

In nature’s volume vast thou art a chapter 
That speaks the wisdom of thy God aloud. 


Ancient beyond all human comprehension, 
No history notes the date when thou wast 
born ; 
Man's epochs are too trivial to mention, 
Too limited to reach thy natal morn. 


The solid crust of earth was rent asunder 
To give thee passage to the upper air. 
Thy birth cry was the earthquake’s sullen 
thunder, 
Thy christening light the red volcano’s glare. 


Those deep-grooved furrows on thy ribs of 
granite 
Were plowed by icebergs countless years of 
yore ; 
When unrelenting winter ruled our planet, 
And icy mountains scoured the ocean floor. 


The storm gods fierce from winter’s arctic 

regions ‘ 

Rave in their madness round thy head sin 
vain ; 


Thy granite buckler foils their wildest legions, 
And halts at will the headlong hurricane. 


Hail! ancient coast-guard, even the mighty 
ocean 
Whose baughty challenge bids thee to retreat, 
At thy stern bidding curbs his wild commotion, 
And piles his waves in thunder at thy feet. 


Ah! thou shalt stand when this frail frame 
shall molder 
Back to the forinless dust from which it rose, 
Affording theme for many a new bebolder, 
Yet resting still tbyself in cold repose. 
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Methodists, Save Money ! 


On receipt of §1, your 
subscription to the Satur- 
day Evening Post. or The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, } 
‘ will send my popular mag- 

»\ azine cut-price card, which 
will be a valuabie list for 
>>} reference in the fall. 


Address, 
W. Alexander Heath, 
Baritone Soloist, and 
INTERPRETER OF G9S8- 
PEL SONGS. 
89 Everett Ave., 
Somerville, Masa, 











to an innocent partner, whereby a primal 


— Congregationalist. 


Kast Maine 
Conference Seminary 


Bucksport, Maine 





l. A Corps of Instructors, each of whom 
is a specialist in his department. 


2. An increased equipment in the Sci- 
ence Department, making it especial- 
ly efficient. 


3. Athletics under proper restrictions 
encouraged. A good Gymnasium 
will be provided for the Students by 
the opening of the Fall Term. 


4. Exceptional advantages in Elocution 
and Music. 


5. A Library of 4000 Volumes. 
S. A. BENDER, D. D., Principal. 





Bucksport Business College 
1. Business Course. 


2. Shorthand Course. 
E, A. COOPER, Principal. 


AARON R. GAY & CO 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTON 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 

THE DATES on the paper following the name 
ofthe subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCE.— Papers are continued)un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supjwsed the subscrib- 
er desires the paper continued. 

SUBSCRIBERS writing on business si. ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
be drawn on some bank in Boston, New 
York or Chicago. 

RECEIPT. If this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 

POR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MED). 
UMs that can be employed for New ENG. 
LAND. Itreaches weekly 17,500 families. Ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 

Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters on business should be addressed 


GEO, E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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THE LOVE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
REV. OTIS COLE. 
|S again CONNOR, in “ Black Rock,”’ 
asks, ‘‘ Why is it that the right 
things are so frequently unpleasant?’”’ 
The true answer must be that men are out 
of tune with “‘ the right things.’’ A saint 
does not have experiences of that order. 
‘*Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
wickedness,’’ was affirmed of the Messiah 
by the Psalmist. The saint also loves 
righteousness and hates its opposite. 

Enoch walked with God three hundred 
years. ‘‘Can two walk together except 
they be agreed?’’ The record stands: 
Enoch “ walked with God,’ and the 
writer to the Hebrews affirms that ‘‘ Enoch 
was translated,’’ and gives the reason for 
such exceptional transit: ‘‘ For before his 
translation he had this testimony, that 
he pleased God.”’ 

In this great record that illumines both 
Testaments there is no glimpse of any 
unpleasantness in the three centuries of 
the patriarch’s close following of right 
things. Nay, right living was the luxury 
of Enoch’s days. Righteousness made 
his walk with God possible and delightful. 

Such high development of human good- 
ness is prayed for by David the king: 
‘¢ Restore unto me the joy of Thy salva- 
tion, and uphold me with Thy free 
Spirit.’ Dr. Delitzsch, in his study of 
this, says of the second clause: ‘‘ What 
is meant is the human spirit set free by 
the Holy Spirit from the dominion of sin, 
a spirit to which what is good has become 
an inner instinct, like necessity.’’ Here, 
again, is no hint that to one thus estab- 
lished in goodness right things are ever 
other than pleasant. David immediately 
adds: ‘‘Then will I teach transgressors 
Thy ways;’’ and “ My tongue shall sing 
aloud of Thy righteousness.’’ 

‘‘The law of the spirit of life ’’ makes 
men ‘free from the law of sin and 
death.’’ Such liberty shows righteous- 
ness as luminous and desirable. The 
above affirmation of St. Paul is personal 
testimony as really as a step in a great ar- 
gument. The apostle had true liberty, 
God-given freedom, so from his dungeon 
he could write to Timothy of his con- 
stancy and of his expectancy of “a 
crown of rightecurete’ 
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be naughty, we’d be the best children ever 
was.’’’ Here is only a child’s putting of 
Mr. Connor’s lament — the frequent un- 
pleasantness of the right things. 

Alas! it is not easy for man or child to 
be good save as each knows the immense 
inward help of which Ezekiel speaks: 
‘IT will put My Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in My statutes, and 
ye shall keep My judgments, and do 
them.’’ This St. Paul knew, for as al- 
ready noted he wrote: ‘‘ The law of the 
Spirit of life hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.’’ 

Sin isareality. It is both an outward 
act and an inner badness of nature. 
This native badness flowers and fruits in 
baleful tempers and wicked deeds. Rus- 
kin says: ‘‘No man ever really enjoyed 
doing evil since God made the world.’’ 
There is deep truth in that. Nevertheless, 
sin so poisons men that not only do right 
things frequently seem unpleasant, but 
wrong things are followed eagerly and 
with increasing zest. 

The Bible thus treats of sin. It calls 
men sinners, and speaks of them as hav- 
ing sinfulness (sin) as well as a record of 
sinful deeds (sins). But it ever tells of 
adequate remedy for sin. It makes salva- 
tion more than sin. ‘Repentance and 
remission of sins’’ are to be preached to 
all men in the name of Jesus. Hallelujah! 
More, ‘‘the blood of Jesus Christ,’’ the 
Son of God, ‘‘ cleanseth us from all sin.’’ 
Again, Hallelujah! 

It should be positively said, too, that 
the right things are a perennial pleasure 
to the righteous. He who said, ‘I do 
always those things that please’’ the 
Father, said also: ‘‘My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me.’’ Yes, and 
to His disciples in the night of His passion 
He said: ‘These things have I spoken 
unto you, that my joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy might be full.” 
The untold agonies of that night, when 
Jesus fully yielded Himself to the will of 
God for the sake of all men, saying to His 
Father, ‘* Not as I will, but as Thou wilt,’’ 
did not rob Him of His joy. There is, 
then, a possible sharing of grace divine in 
Jesus Christ by which pleasure in right 
things becomes certain and constant. 
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There is a life in which the loyal soul 
chants, ‘‘I delight to do Thy will, O 
God !”’ 

This is Biblical, Christian. It must, 
then, be psychological. He who made 
man gave him the Bible. He “knew 
what was in man.’’ The Bible finds him, 
as Coleridge said. It is normal to love 
righteousness. Sin is abnormal. ‘ The 
pure in heart’’ are blessed. They love 
righteousness and hate wickedness, there- 
fore God anoints them with the oil of 
gladness about their fellows. Optimism 
rules. ‘‘The kingdom of God is... . 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 


Hedding, N. H. 





A Rare Jewish Ceremony 


A N extraordinarily rare ceremony, 

based by the Jews directly upon the 
teachings of the Old Testament, was per- 
formed, Aug. 1,in New York city, when a 
young woman who had traveled ten thou- 
sand miles was released trom the obliga- 
tion of marrying her deceased husband’s 
brother. The obligation of a woman mar- 
rying the brother of her deceased husband, 
according to ancient law, arose when her 
husban+ died betore children were born to 
the pair. The marriage was known as a 
“levirate marriage.” ‘ Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary ” says that the purpose of a 
marriage of this character is that the de- 
ceased husband’s brother may “ raise up 
children to the dead man,to whom the 
children produced by such a marriage were 
then supposed to belong.” 

The young woman in the present case is 
Mrs. Golda Lacs, a young Roumanian Jew- 
ess. Three years ago she married Emanuel 
Lacs, and in three months the husband 
died. All this happened in Bucharest. The 
brother-in-law is Samuel Lacs, of 316 East 
49th St., New York. Lacs was already 
married, and could not have married the 
widow. The young woman opened nego- 
tiations with her New York relative soon 
after the death of her husband, but her 
brother-in-law tound it impossible to travel 
abroad to have the ceremony dispensing 
with the obligation to marry pertormed. 
Without this dispensation, according to the 
law, the widow could not marry again. As 
nothing remained under the circumstances, 
the widow decided to come to America to 





from his ‘‘ righteous judge.”’ 

But the natural man rel- 
ishes not the right things of 
goodness and truth. At best 
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tiform and recurring dis- 
couragement till tutors and 
parents despair save as they 
receive help of God. There 
is a native trend tosin. A 
mother said to this writer: 
‘‘ My little children the other 
day rushed in from their play 
in the sunlit yard with the 
ery, ‘O mother, if it was as 
easy to be good as it is to 
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get the desired release, and it was this cere- 
mony which was performed. 

A portion of the Talmud was read by the 
rabbi, who, at the end of the reading, pro- 
duced a sandal ot peculiar and ancient pat- 
tern. It was made ot two pieces ot leather, 
and was tastened with latchets and twolong 
thongs. Stooping, he fastened this to the 
foot of Lacs. The widow then knelt in 
front of the manand used only her right 
hand to untie the shoe. Atter this was done 
she arose, held the shoe high above her 
head, and cast it on the floor in front of her 
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brother-in-law. At the same time she spat 
on the floor at his feet. The two principals 
were then released from each other forever. 
The ceremony ot the shoe was based upon 
one of the oldest of the laws of Moses. Ac- 
cording to the taith, a wife is like unto a 
shoe, under the power and direction of her 
husband ; therefore, the casting away of 
the proposed wite is symbolized by the 
throwing away ot the shoe. 

After the ceremony the. young widow, 
now free to marry whom she pleased, went 
to the home of her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Sarah Lacs, where she will remain until 
she leaves tor her home in Roumania. 
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What Not to Say 


Do not say, “ I can’t eat.’’” Take Hood's Sar- 
Saparilla and say, ‘I am hungry all the time, 
and food never hurts me.” 

Never say to your friends that you are as tired 
inthe morning as at night. If they happen to 
be sharp they will tell you Hood's Sarsaparilla 
cures that tired feeling. 

Do not say, ‘* My face is full of pimples.” You 
are quite likely to be told by some one, “ There’s 
no need of that, for Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
pim ples.” 

lt is improper and unnecessary to say, “ My 
health is rand my blood is bad.” Hood's 
Sarsaparilla will give you good blood and good 
health will follow as a natural consequence. 
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E have on our shelves the books in 
Most of 
We offer them while they 
last at the prices here given. Read the list 
carefully and order at once before they are 
gone, for the supply is limited. All cloth 
binding unless otherwise noted. 
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At Fifteen Cents 


Liberty Poems, 12mo, 120 pp. 

Earth-for-All Calendar, 24mo, 252 pp., paper. 

A Series of Meditations, by Gaffield, 107 pp., 
lémo. 

Lyrical Vignettes, by F. V. N. Painter, 114 pp. 

The New Testament View of the Old, by J. R. 
Donehoo, 130 pp., 12mo. 

Mrs. M. L. Kelly, A Biography, by Rev. R. K. 
Brown, 106 pp. 

Survivals — Poems by L. V. F. Randolph, 90 pp. 

Forward Songs and Hymns, 200 bymns. 

Exalted Praise — A Song Book, 220 pp. 

The Lady of Nations— A Poem by R. H. McCart- 
ney, lll pp., paper. 

The Rose of Joy—A Poem by J. L. Roberts, 44 pp. 


At Twenty-five Cents 


The Church ofthe Reconstruction, by Rev. E.M. 
Skagen, 152 pp., paper. 

The Sunday Book — Occupations for Children, 
suggested by E. B. Boies, 60 pp. 

A Beginner’s Course in Bible Study, by Jas 
McConaugbhy, 122 pp. 

The Feeding of Infants, by J. E. Winters, M. D. 
50 pp. 

At Thirty Cents 


The Chief Things — A devotional book by Rev. 
A. W. Snyder, 195 pp. 

Mental Index of the Bible, by Rey. S. C. Thomp- 
son, 280 pp. 

Nazareth or Tarsus, 216 pp. 





HISTORICAL 
Ridpath’s History of the United States, 


well illustrated, 550 pp., haif mor., $1.00 
History of Protestant Missions in Japan, 

by H. Ritter, 444 pp. Pub’d at $1.50, 75 
An American with Lord Roberts, by J. 

Ralph, 313 pp. Pub’d at $1.25, 65 
The Christian in Hungarian Romance, by 

J. Fretwell, 123 pp. Pub’d at $1.00, OD 
Protestant Missions in South America — 

—a Collection of Essays, 240 pp. 

Pub’d at 50c., 30 





Our prices on these books as given above 
are very low, but include postage prepaid 
for all single books and expressage on all 
sets to anyjpoint in New England. ., 

Because of the low price we must insist 
on cash being sent with the order. We will 
accept postage stamps if they are of the 
denomination of one or two cents, If upon 
receipt of the book, it is found not to be as 
represented, we will cheerfully refund the 
price upon return of the book to us, 





DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


Life Triumphant, by J. E. Reed, very fully illustrated. Introduction by C. H. 


Prices 


Publrs Ours 


Parkhurst. Sold only by subscription. 500 pp., 8vo. $ $ 1.40 
Life and Works of Uhrist, according to St. Mark, by W. D. Murray, 170 pp., 1.00 50 
An Highway There, by Wm. Campbell Scofield, 418 pp. 1.25 -65 
The Highest Life, by E. H. Johnson, 178 pp. 1.25 65 
The Kingdom of God is Within You, by J. Todd, 348 pp. 1.25 65 
Religion and Morality in New Testament, by D. Carey, 92 pp. iO -3O 

SERMONS 
Joy in the Divine Government, and Others, by L. A. Gotwald, 318 pp. 1.25 65 
So, the Gospel in a Monosy)lable, by G. A. Lofton, 230 pp. 1.25 65 
The Promise of Peace, by John Worcester, 196 pp. 1.00 ae] 
ESSAYS 
Political Economy of Humanism, by Henry Wood, 310 pp. 1,25 65 
The Play of Man, by Kar! Groos, 412 pp. 1.50 80 
Home Thoughts, by C., 311 pp., 1.50 .80 
POETRY 
Pleasant Places in Nature and Life, by G. B. Griffiths, 370 pp. 2.00 -80 
Sword and Cross, by C. E. Banks, 265 pp. 1.00 40 
Collected Poems, by A. Peterson, 250 pp. 1.00 40 
John Gilpin, by Wm. Cowper, holiday edition, well il'ust. 1.50 75 
BIOGRAPHY 
Story of my Life, by Wm. Taylor, fully illustrated, ito.. 748 pp., putlished 

by subscription only. 1.50 
A Modern Knight of the Cross, Extracts from Wm, Heacock, 220 pp. 1,00 50 
Victoria, by J. A. Adams, 252 pp. .75 40 
My Mother’s Life (Mrs. 8. M. Irish), by M. H. Rossiter, 353 pp. 1.60 50 
Wm. Watson Andrews — A Memorial, by &. J. Andrews, 280 pp. 1.50 50 
Joel Dorman Steele, by Mrs. G. Archibald, 215 pp. 1.00 40 
A Ministerial Misfit, or The Biography of Rev. T. Tanglefoot, by I. Villars, 250 pp. 75 40 

THEOLOGY 
Birth: a New Chance, by C. Bradford, 302 pp. 1.50 75 
Tekel, Swedenborgianism Examined, by D. Tice, 300 pp. 1.25 65 
Christian Life and Theology, by F. H. Foster, 280 pp. 1.50 .75 
An Outline of New Testament Theology, by D. F. Estes, 250 pp. 1.25 65 
COMMENTARIES, ETC. 
Comprehensive Commentary, abridged from Henry, Scutt & Dodridge, by Wm. 

Jenks, 5 vols., sheep binding 3500 pp., 4to, 4.00 
McClintock & Strong Cyclopedia, vols. I and II. sheep, each (shelf-worn) 7a 
Preacher’s Homiletic Commentary, Matthew, cloth, -75 
Chambers’ Information for the People, 2 vols., sheep, 2.00 
Standard American Encyclopedia, 10 vols., half mor., 80.00 12.00 
Cyclopedia of Poetical Iltustrations, Foster, 2 vols. 10.00 8.40 

FICTION 

Waverly Novels, Scott, Cloth, gilt top, 24 vols., illus., 36.00 20.90 
Souls in Pawn — a Tale of New York, by M. B. Robinson, 300 pp. 1.25 -60 
Rafnaland, by W. H. Wilson, 350 pp. 1.50 75 
Lord Linlithgow, by M. Roberts, 300 pp. 1.50 75 
Babs, the Impossible, by Sarah Grand, 460 pp., illust. 1.50 75 
The Prelude and the Play, by Rufus Mann, 416 pp. 1.50 .70 
The Head of Pasht, by W. B. Allen, 340 pp. 1.50 60 
While Sewing Sandals, a Missionary Story, by E. R. Clough, illust. 320 pp. 1.50 7 

Through Old Rose Glasses, M. T, Earle, 210 pp. 1. -70 
Two Boys and a Fire, by Edw. A. Rand, illust., 112 pp. 75 40 
The Missing Answers to an English Woman's Love Letters, 250 pp. 1.25 65 
The Lord of the Sea, by M. P. Shiel, 472 pp. 1.50 75 
Muriel Malone, by C. Murray, 272 py. 1.00 0 

MISCELLANEOUS 

International Library, '; morocco, 20 vols., illust. 90.00 50.00 
Why I Became a Baptist, by M. C. Peters, 78 pp. a) 25 
Pioneers of Southern Literature, vol. II, 16mo., 599 pp. 75 25 
The Art of Translating, by H. C. Tolman, 79 pp. 75 .40 
Americar. Engineering Competition. Articles from the London Times, 13 pp. 1.00 yO 
Love Letters of Bismarck, with Portraits, 425 pp. 8.00 1.50 
Devil Tales — Superstition among the Colored Folks, by V. F. Boyle, illust. 210 pp. 1.50 75 
Anting-Anting Stories, Strange Tales of the Filipinos, by 8. Kayme. 1.25 65 


Address all letters and make checks or money-orcders payable to 


GEORGE E. WHITAKER, Publisher, ZION’S HERALD, Boston, Mass. 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


—The new Medical Mission building 
on Hull St., in Boston, is being rapidly 
pushed, and will probably be occupied dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


— Miss Mary Tripp, who for several 
years past has been doing mission work 
among the Navajo Indians in New Mexico 
under the auspices ot the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, is spending a few 
weeks at Caroline Rest Cottage, Round 
Lake, N. Y. Her interpreter, ‘‘ Frank,’ is 
with her. 


— The anniversary and Deaconess As- 
sembly of the W. H. M.S. is to be held at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., this year. beginning 
August 11 and continuing through a part of 
the 14th. The program promises to be one 
of interest and helpfulness. 


— Two Methodist deaconesses were re- 
cently consecrated in London. There are 
now about sixty Wesley deaconesses in 
that city. They are gathering a superannu- 
ation fund, which has now reached $3,000, 
and to which each deaconess contributes 
$3 a year. 

— Dr. and Mrs. Newhall, of the Jesse 
Lee Home, Unalaska, Alaska, are coming 
home this summer to spend a year. They 
expect to bring five children from the 
Home to the Carlisle School. During the 
past winter their little child died of 
measles, 


— Rest Home at Mountain Lake Park, 
Md., is having a delightful season. It is 
well filled with missionaries and deacon- 
esses, who enjoy not only the mountain 
air, but the inspiring imtercourse with 
Christian workers from many parts of the 
land. 


—— The Medical Mission on Hull St., at 
the ‘‘ North End” in Boston, treated sick 
people of thirteen different nationalities 
last year. 

Mrs. Jane Bancrott Robinson will 
visit London this summer in company with 
her husband, who goes as a delegate to the 














Yale Oil is the greatest discovery of the 
age. A speedy, certain cure for Dysentery, 
Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhcea, Cholera Morbus, 
Cholera Intantum, Summer Complaints, 


Spinal Diseases, Cramps, Rheumatism, 

euralgia, Toothache, hilblains, Fever 
Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Corns, Bunions, 
Insect and Snake Bites, etc. Hundreds of 
testimonials uring in. Endorsed by 
stock and stablemen everywhere tor ani- 
mals and fowls. Cures Galls, Strains, Bots, 
Broken Wind, Chicken Cholera, Roup, 
Founder, Hog Cholera, Sweeney, etc. etc. 
Price 50c of nearest agent. FREE, a full trial 
bottle and “* Cure Book ” mailed on request. 
Good agents wanted. Write at once to 
SWIFT PHARMACY CO., 154 E. 23d St. 
he City, for best inducements ever of- 
tered. 
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Ecumenical Conference. She hopes to visit 
many of the missions while abroad, and 
she will undoubtedly have many things otf 
interest and importance to communicate 
concerning her summer’s outing. 


— The census of 1890 gave the number 
of Indians in this country at 249,273. In 
1900 the number given is 272,000, which 
goes to show that the Indians are not dying 
out. The general outlook for this race is 
better than a generation ago. We have now 
a number of Christian agents and Christian 
schools, but there is still room for improve- 
ment. 


— The Interdenominational Council of 
Home Missionary women, headquarters in 
New York city, are earnestly at work seek- 
ing to securea constitutional amendment 
prohibiting polygamy. It is believed that 
if this is not obtained at the coming session 
ot Congress, it cannot be secured hereafter. 
All Christian women interested in the pu- 
rity and progress ot our country should 
seek to do what they can to further this 
movement. 


— Mrs. Ann Boylan DeGroot, one of the 
warm friends and supporters ot the 
W.H.M.S., died, July 10, at Mt. Tabor, 
N. J. Her special interest was in the work 
for colored people, and to Boylan Home, 
named for her, she has from time to time 
given large sums of money. Herhome was 
in Newark, N. J., where she was well 
known for her quiet but wise and thougit- 
ful beneficence. 


— Mrs. Ross Taylor, the daughter-in- 
law ot Bishop Taylor, is spending the sum- 
mer inthe East. She hopes to be able to 
remain long enough to take in the conven- 
tion of the W. H. M.S.in New York. She 
is much interested in the work ot this Socie- 
ty in general and in its activities in Calitor- 
hia especially. 


— A very careful study of the effects of 
properly teeding a large number of sick 
babies in the crowded tenements during 
the hot weather was made by the resident 
physician at the Hull St. Medical Mission, 
Boston, last summer. The results were 
very gratifying and instructive. More 
money available for current expenses would 
allow an increase of this work, and would 
prove one of the most profitable invest- 
ments possible in the saving of human 
lite. 


— To start the nurse-training depart- 
ment otf Boylan Home, Jacksonville, Fla., 
$12,000 are needed. Already $500 are in 
hand. Miss Iowa Benson is in charge ot 
this department, and is doing most admir- 
able work. She is a lady of rare gifts and 
acquirements. Who will come to the help 
of the earnest few who are seeking to se- 
cure this new departure? Write to Miss 
H. E. Emerson, 328 Davis St., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


—— Miss Agnes McAllister, a missionary 
to Africa, is now in this country. She 
wears the costume of the deaconess, and is 
ciaimed by the Buftalo Deaconess Home as 
one of its non-resident members. She is 
tull of enthusiasm concerning her work, 
and expects to return to it in due time. 
She is the author of the most interesting 
book entitled, ‘“*A Lone Woman in 
Africa,” published by the Methodist Book 
Concern. 


—-A little Chinese orphan of thirteen 
years was sold by her dying mother for 
$30, the money to be used in paying the 
funeral expenses. This was in free Amer- 
ica, notin China. She became a little slave 
in a family in San Francisco, was cruelly 
beaten at times, and overworked at all 
times. In some way she heard of the mis- 
sion under the care of the W. H. M. S., 
and tried to find it. A Chinese cook 
opened the door for her and told her that 
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he would take her to the mission. Instead 
of that he sold her back to the same fam- 
ily in which she had been a slave, tor $2. 
Miss Lake, the missionary, heard of the 
story, and finally succeeded in rescuing 
the child. She is now in the mission, an 
very happy. The rescue of the Chinese 
girls goes on,and our mission is doing « 
noble work. 


— The maternity cases of the Hull St. 
Medical Mission in Boston constitute one 
ot the most important phases of their work. 
The number of such cases during the first six 
months of this year are more than double 
the number of cases during the whole of 
last year. This is a work of the greatest 
importance among the poor and ignorant 
people. The work that can be done at that 
Mission is limited only by the amount ot 
available funds. 





An Anti-Mosquito Plant 


HE observation made by Prof. Starr, 

of Chicago University, that the plant 
which bears the castor bean—the Ricinus 
Communis, or Palma Christi— is efficacious 
in driving away mosquitoes—is by no 
means new, but is valuable in re-enforcing 
the influence of one made some time ago. 
Several years have passed since it was re- 
marked, somewhere in one of the Southern 
States, that where these plants grew about 
a house mosquitoes were always absent. 
In view of the demonstrated functions of 
the mosquito in spreading malaria and 
yellow fever, new value is given to all 
means for destroying that evil insect o 
keeping it ata distance. The castor bean 


Catarrhal 
Deafness. 


We are fully aware that our claims 
seem almost beyond reason, and we are 
not surprised that they are questioned 
by honest and well-meaning people. 
We are more than surprised ourselves 
every day as the wonderful results and 
cures come to us in almost every mail of 
what the Thermo-Ozme Generator has 
accomplished when everything else has 
failed. 











Melrose, Aug. 5, 1900. 
Dr. Beecher, 184 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. : 
Dear Sir -—- Through the kindness of a friend, 
Mr. E. T. Clark, my wife has been using the 
Thermo-Ozone Generator during the past two 
weeks for deafness in left ear. It hus certain- 
ly shown good results for so short a time 
using, and would most cheerfully recom- 
mend it to any person who inay be similarly 
afflicted. Yours very truly, 
ISAAC CUCHRAN, 


The THERMO-OZONE GENERATOR Is 
Used by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES 
in the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


Home treatment Outfit includes Generator, 
Medicine Case with assortment of medicines, and 
a large book of 300 pp., by S. R. Beckwith, M. D., 
an eminent surgeon, physician and teacher, and the 
discoverer of this force. 


J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 


Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
trom 10 te 12 A. M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 
THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 
184 Boylston St., Boston. 
Take Elevator. 
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plant should, therefore, be a valuable aux- 
jliary to petroleurn — the latter exterminat- 
ing the larvee and the former driving away 
the winged insect. Possibly anointing 
with castor oil might also keep off the in- 
sect and so prevent its attacks under cir- 
cumstances where it would be impracti- 
cable to carry the plant itself. The castor 
pean plant has long been a common garden 
ornament, liked for its rapid development 
to a considerable heigbt, its picturesque 
toliage, and large, tropical-looking leaves, 
with flowers that,in certain varieties, are 
also showily handsome. With its benefi- 
cent tunction clearly established, it will 
naturally gain favor rapidly, and next 
spring we may see something of a run on 
the market tor castor beans. Grown in 
gardens, especially to windward, the plant 
should give welcome reliet. It might to 
advantage also be cultivated for household 
purposes in tubs or large pots, for it ought 
to keep the mosquitoes away trom rooms 
where it grows. One of its names, “‘ Palma 
Christi,” the Palm of Christ, indicates a 
tradition that it was the palm whose 
branches were borne before the Saviour — 
in which event it was perhaps as usetul as 
it was ornamental. — Boston Herald. 





An Editor’s Difficulties 


F any one thinks it an easy matter to 
write editorials when the thermometer 
is raging way up in the nineties, let him try 
it. It the ideas flowed as freely as the per- 
spiration, there would be no difficulty ; but 
* there’s the rub.”” Everything about you 
— brain and all — seems to be going intoa 
state of solution. Your very thoughts 
deliquesce, and then evaporate into thin air. 
In vain you seek to evoke ideas from the 
vasty deep. They positively refuse to 
come. Thereis no alternative but to suc- 
cumb to the inevitable, and patiently await 
a thermometric change and a lucid interval. 
— Richmond Christian Advocate. 





‘‘I’m Part of the Concern’”’ 


CLERGYMAN on his way toa mis- 
A sionary meeting overtook a boy and 
asked him about the road and where he 
was going, says Good Words. “ Oh,” he 
said, *‘ I’m going to the meeting to hear 
about the missionaries.”’ ‘* Missionaries!” 
said the minister. *“*What do you know 
about missionaries?” ‘Why,’ said the 
boy, “I’m part of the concern. I’ve gota 
missionary box, and I always go to the 
missionary meeting. I belong.’ Every 
child should feel that he is ‘‘ part ot the 
concern,” and that his work is just as im- 
portant as that of any one else. Linchpins 
are very little things, but it they drop out 
the wagon is likely to come to a standstill. 
Every pin and screw should be in working 
order, and every child should be able to say, 
“TI always go to the missionary meeting. 
Why, I’m part of the concern!” 





Phillips Brooks’ Poetry 


ONG betore there was a bishop outside 

of Phillips Brooks, it was every where 
kuown that there was a preacher within 
him, but the poet between the preacher and 
the bishop has not been so widely recog- 
nized. The pretty and tender carol, * Oh, 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” which is per- 
haps the most familiar and popular ot his 
published verses, is but a small item on the 
list of these poetic works. Professor Allen, 
in his memoir, reveals in him a richness of 
poetic nature and a fruittulness ot poetic 
talent which tew of even Brooks’ most inti- 
mate friends could have suspected to exist; 
and itis said by those who know, though 
not by his biographer, that he left in manu- 
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script a sufficient quantity of verse to make 
two good-sized volumes. There are ex- 
amples enough ot his poetry in the two vol- 
umes of the memoir to attest his truly po- 
etic nature and gift, and to awaken regret 
that the cautions which he extended to 
others with regard to their efforts in this 
line were so scrupulously regarded by him- 
self. One can hardly hesitate to say that 
the poems ot Phillips Brooks, had they 
been published, might have appealed as 
strongly to the popular heart as his ser- 
mons. — Literary World. 





TRE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 

Naples and Sebayo.— Naples isa beautiful spot, 
and has become one of the popular summer re- 
sorts of Maine. The charms of the route over 
the Sebago Lake and through the Songo River 
have often been sung and pictured. On Satur- 
day evening, July 27, the presiding elder gave a 
talk on “Some Hopeful Signs of Our Times,” 
his wife gave a reading and his daughter re- 
citals, and Mrs. Wentworth, of Naples, rendered 
two vocal solos very finely; and though we had 
to compete with a merry-go-round and with a 
social dance, a good sum was realized. It has 
often been our fortune to have stormy weather 
when we have visited this charge, and this 
time was no exception to the rule. Qn Sunday 
it poured, so we united with the people at the 
Union Church. For several years this church 
has not been open, but this year the summer 
visitors have hired a preacher during July and 
August. Rev. C. B. Lamb says this has neither 
diminished the attendance nor the collections 
at the Methodist Church. Some repairs have 
been made on the parsonage. 


Cumberland and Falmouth.— The scenery, the 
proximity to Portland, and the trolley-car serv- 
ice, render this a very pleasant charge; and yet 
these conveniences have their drawbacks. 
Well-to-do people of other denominations who 
used to worship with the Methodists now go 
into Portland. Underwood Springs, with its fine 
casino, electric fountain and theatricals, is close 
by, and draws great crowds. Rey. E. W. Kenni- 
son and his people are stem ming the tide as best 
they can. One has recently joined on proba- 
tion, the monthly union meetings are seasons 
of interest, and faithful pastoral work is done, 
The aggregate membership of the two Sunday- 
schools is only 75, and yet last year their contri- 
butions for missions was $25. They have also 
sent suvplies to the Deaconess Home in Boston. 


Durham and Pownal,— Not many charges in 
the Maine Conference are richer in Methodist 
history ; and in not many instances is the im- 
mediate outlook more pleasing and restful 
than that presented to the beholder in front of 
the church at West Durham. These broad, 
smooth fields were never more lovely than 
now; and, what is better, there are a goodly 
number of excellent people, both young and 
old, who attend our services here. Rey. R. 8. 
Leard and his family received a warm welcome 
for a second year’s service. The Sunday-schools 
are doing well, and the Epworth League at 
Pownal is flourishing. The Children’s*Day col- 
lection was generous, This is one of the very 
few charges of the district that sent delegates to 
the Epworth League Convention at Bangor. 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary is doing good work. 
Lumber is on the ground for horse-sheds at 
West Durham. 


Yarmouth. — On account of the character of 
the industries, much night work is required. 
But the church is moving forward strongly on 
all lines. Conversions are frequent both at Yar- 
mouth and South Freeport. At the latter place 
a Sunday-school has been formed, 10 have 
been received on probation, and the same 
number have been baptized since Conference. 
The class-meeting attendance averages 44,which 
is ten more than last year atthistime. The 
pastor, Rev. C. A. Brooks, has made 320 pastoral 
calls this year; much of the fruit that he gathers 
is “ hand-picked.” The Sunday-school is doing 
well, with a deputy sheriff for superintendent; 
of course the order is excellent. Mrs. Barton is 
an exceedingly efficient superintendent of the 
Home Department; it now numbers 115, and 
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during the last quarter she has made 130 calls. 
Mrs. Jordan is equally interested in the * Cradle 
Roll,” and has 42 registered. Hard work tells. 
The interest on the church debt is paid to date, 
and one uote of $200 has been canceled and an- 
other soon will be. If the pastors throughout 
the Conference would forward their church aid 
collections a little more promptly, it would save 
interest. The congregations are larger than 
ever, real estate is advancing, and the town is 
growing. Money sent to this church is well in- 
vested. 


Personal.— We called recently on Miss Sally 
Greene, of Naples, an aunt of Dr. R. L. Greene, 
of Lynn, Mass., and though more than ninety 
years old, she is well preserved, and for more 
than seventy years has been a Christian. On 
the same day we called un Mrs. Jordan, who is 
in her ninetieth year,and she was driving on 
with her work like a woman of forty. Maine 
can furnish her full quota of smart old men and 
women. 


Camp-meeting.— Dr. Dunham, who is to be 
with us, will give daily Bible readings, and will 
preach once or twice during the week. We ex- 
pect his services will be very valuable to young 
preachers, as well as to the lay hearers. Will 
the pastors do all they can to secure a lerge 
attendance of their people? Let us, by the help 
of God, make this first meeting of the new cen- 
tury one of great and permanent good. 

A. 8. L. 


Portiand District 


Cornish.—Rev.C. H. Young has already gained 
astrong hold upon the people of the church and 
community. His congregations are large and 
many young people are taking an interest. A 
Bible class of young men has been organized. 
Two persons have been received into full mem 
bership und oneon probation. A Junior League 
of thirty members is led by the pastor. The 
salary was increased by the quarterly confer- 
ence. 


Kezar Falis.—The new pastor, Rey. F. C. 
Potter, is greatly encouraged by the opening of 
the work here. The Sabbath-school and 
Epworth League show signs of growth. The 
class-meeting has a large average attendance. 
An increase in salary was cordially voted. The 
people seem unanimous in the opinion that 
they have the right man. 


Kittery, Second Church.—Rev. Geo. C. Andrews 
has been in poor health since Conference, but is 
now able to do full work. His son —a Uongre- 
gational minister in Andover, Mass.— preached 
for him recently. 


Goodwin's Mills and Hollis.— The pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Varney, and his wife arranged a very 
pleasant social gathering at the parsonage in 
connection with the first quarterly conference. 
A large delegation came from Hollis. Light 
refreshments were served and the evening was 
spent in asociable way. Such gatherings tend 
to unite the churches of a circuit, and ought to 
be more frequently held. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has been reorganized and 
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much interest is manifested. There have been 
two thorough conversions in the Junior League 
at the Mills. Prosperous * Cradle Rolls” have 
been started at both churches. 


York. —The excellent sermons of Rev. D. C. 
Abbott are appreciated by large congregations. 
He is hoping for increased interest in church 
work when the summer business is over. The 
Epworth League has paid for the painting of 
the parsonage. 








Eliot. — Pastor and people seem mutually 
satisfied with the Bishop’s appointment. The | 
storm which generally accompanies the pre- 
siding elder to this place prevented a service or 
quarterly conference, but verbal reports of 
progress were encouraging. E. O. T. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


Lebanon.— Rev. Edgar Blake, pastor of this 
church, is spending the month of August with 
his family at Hedding Camp-ground. Reports 
in the quarterly conference all show a very 
healthy state of affairs and reveal progress 
all along the line. The pulpit will be supplied 
in the pastor’s absence. 


Enfield and West Canaan charges have mnch 
to say in favor of the new pastor, Rev. F. O. 
Tyler, and he is happy. A three weeks’ vacation 
was voted the pastor, which he will take a little 
later. 


Canaan and Canaan St. have granted Rev. W. 
T. Carter a vacation, which he will not take till 
September. Rev. Dr. L. A. Banks, of New York, 
preached an excellent sermon at Canaan, Sun- 
day evening, July 28,and is to preach at En- 
field Centre, Aug. 18. This is certainly a treat 
for our people. 


Contoocook. — Rev. J. G. Cairns and family are 
enjoying an outing at Hedding. We hope all 
these brethren will be refreshed and return 
thoroughly equipped for the fall and winter 
campaign. Cc. 





Concord District 


Plymouth.— Congregations keep up well. The 
pastor, Dr. W. M. Cleveland, and family are 
spending a few weeks at Hedding camp-ground. 


Ashland. — Rev. E. C. E. Dorion is pastor. 
The work moves on well. The business of the 
town is not very active, but the finances of the 
church are in good condition. Mr. Dorion goes 
to Holderness every Sunday afternoon to preach 
in a Free Baptist church. He was invited for 
six months. 


Beecher Falls. We have secured a very 
eligible lot for a church from the Maine Central 
railroad. Plans have been adopted and a build- 
ing committee appointed, and we hope to push 
the work of a new edifice right along. 


Pitisburg.— Rev. William Magwood works 
this field with much vigor. Besides preaching 
twice on the Sabbath, he preaches Friday 
night in the town hall of Clarksville. On a 
recent Sabbath 10 young people were baptized, 2 
joined in full membership, and 5 on probation. 


The Top of the State.— We have been there. 
That is, as far as highways and habitation are 
concerned. When in Pittsburg we went, in 
company with the pastor, a round trip of 
thirty-five miles. At the first Connecticut lake 
we stopped at Metallak, a beautiful! summer 
home. It is composed of a series of cottages, 
and has accom modations for between forty and 
fifty. We found thirty-eight guests, most of 
whom are to spend the summer. For perfect 
quiet, “with none to molest,” it is an ideal 
place. It has the quietness of Sunday seven 
days a week. Ministers and teachers enjoy it, 
for several are here and have been for some 
seasons. It is eighteen miles from the nearest 
railroad station, and at least three miles from 
the post-office. From here we drove to the sec- 
ond lake, seven miles further. This is practi- 
cally the top of the State, for here the highway 
ends and here is tbe last house, a summer 
hotel, *‘ Idlewild,” a quiet, restful spot. Tbere 
is fine fishing here, and the lover of this sport 
has rare enjoyment. Had we had the time, it 
would have been a pleasure to go a mile across 
the lake, then tramp five miles to the third 
lake, which is the source of the river that bears 
the name of Connecticut. Some one asks: 
“ What kind of country is there here?’”’ Some 
of the finest farms in the State are in this north 
country. The farmers are gathering a large hay 


' with a great audience present. 


| less than $3,500. 
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Colebrook. — Rev. W. F. Ineson reports good 
congregations all the time. The average 
attendance at Sunday-school is much larger 
than for years. Prayer-meetings are well 
sustained. Close application to books has 
affected the pastor’s eyes so that he will takea 
rest for a few weeks. 

Personal. — Rev. N. L. Porter and Rev. A. H. 
Drury are off on a carriage drive from Cole- 
brook down through Franconia Notch —a most 
enjoyable way to take a vacation. 


Rev. C. Howard Fisher, a former supply at 
Gilford, and more recently Y. M. C. A. secretary 
at Dalton, Mass., has gone into the insurance 
business at Northampton, Mass. He has taken 
his church letter and joined the Congregational 
Church, 


Concord, First Church.— There is prosperity 
here. Sunday morning congregations average 
1338, Sunday evening 110, Tuesday evening prayer- 
meeting 44. They observed Children’s Day, and 
had one of the best concerts they ever rendered, 
The Sunday- 
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The pastor, Rev. C. H. Atkins, and his wife wil! 
spend their vacation at Sandwich, N. H., return- 
ing Sept. 5. 





Prayer 


66 LECTRICITY,” said Edison lately, 
‘*is as much a mystery to me now 
as when I first touched a_ telegrapher’s 
key.”” We do not know whether it be mere 
foree, like gravitation, or as material as 
granite; and did we ascertain that, we 
should still be contronted by the mystery 
ot all mysteries, the nature of force and 
matter. 

Of prayer we know at once so little and 
so much that it here confounds the philoso- 
pher and there comforts the saint. It is as 
instinctive as self-preservation and as in- 
explicable as life. Like the globe which 
we inhabit, it rests not upon foundations, 
because it needs none. 


school has an average attendance of 130. The Of all religions Christianity makes most 
Church Extension collection reached $20. The | of prayer because it makes most of 
pastor, Rey. Joseph Simpson, hasa large and | the personality of God. The aim of 


growing class of men in the Sunday-school. 
Recently 6 have joined by letter. Mrs. Lavina 
Kelley, one of the gifted women of that church, 
has gone to her reward. She was one of the 
saints that makes the church poorer when she 
is gone and heaven more desirable. Years ago 
she buried her husband and eight children. 


Lancaster. — Rev. 
the debt. 


J. L. Felt is wrestling witb 
Toclear up everything he wants not 
Already he has about $2,900 
He says the rest of it must come. He means 
business. It will come. When all is paid — which 
is hoped will be before January 1, 1902 —there 
will bea time for songs of deliverance. B. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Lynn District 


Orient Heights.— A good-sized congregation 
gathered Sunday evening, Aug. 4, and witnessed 
the reception of 7 persons into membership. 
Two others who had been expected to join this 
number were outof the city, and will be received 
next month. There has been a steady quicken- 
ing here in the different lines of church work, 
and the Friday evening prayer-meetings bave 
continued to gain in attendance and interest. 
Superintendent Williams reports 75 per cent. of 
the Sabbath-school membership as the average 
July attendance, and an attendance of 150 at the 
annual picnic. The Epworth League lawn party, 
July 31, at the home of Mr. Sumner T. Bradbury, 
was an enjoyable event. Mr. Bradbury and his 
wife are capital entertainers,and their home 
commands the most beautiful view on the 
*“ Heights.” The Ladies’ Circle held their first 
meeting last week, fourieen members being 
present, and are planning their fali campaign. 


other religions is to remove God to an infi- 
nite distance; the aim of Christianity is 
to bring man near to his Maker. Accord- 
ing to the Bible the divinest attribute of 
God is not His power, but His love; not 
His sovereignty, but His paternity. And 
one of the sweetest of the prophecies is that 
unto Him that heareth prayer “shall all 
flesh come.” [tis the prayer-hearing God 
that draws toward Himself the heart of 
man. Art lovers know the supreme con- 
ceptions of the older world were embodied 
in the Apollo of the Vatican and the Venus 
ot Miloin the Louvre; but no divine love 
illumines either marble face. Our God is 
not the God of rationalism, ** faultily fault- 
less, icily null;’’ but He is one more ready 
to confer benefits than a father is ready to 
bestow gifts upon his children at holiday- 
time. 

The fundamental principle of prayer is 
violated when it becomes set, fixed, formal. 
Public prayer ought ever to express itself 
in terms at once majestic and tender, and 
too much care can hardly be given to the 
service of leading the devotions of God’s 
people; but Henry Ward Beecher was as 
philosophical as humorous when he said 
he had “as soon go a-courting with his 
father’s old love-letters as pray in another 
man’s forms of supplication.” The reason 
was because prayer is of all things a per- 
sonal communion between man and God ; 
not mankind and God. 

“When thou prayest,” said Jesus, * enter 











BRASS and DRESDEN 








large stock. 
Everything at Canal Street prices. 


Brass and Dresden Bedsteads. 
same effect as the elaborate brass and onyx 
bedsteads which one finds at very high prices 
in the shops of the Interior Decorators on Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


lic noitetentin which 1 we now have on sale — all of them brought out this season. 
surely unwise to make any purchase of an iron_or brass bedstead till you have seen our 


We are meeting with great success on our 
They have the 


There is something very effective about the 


combination of burnished brass with marb le 
stone, or china. 
Pnecessarily expensive, they certainly have a 
most distinguished appearance. 


While these bedsteads are not 


This is only one of the many types of metal- 
It is 

















crop, and all vegetation looks well. 


Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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into thy closet.”” Even in public prayer 
there is a measure of individuality and re- 
serve. Heonly can lift up the worshiping 
congregation who forgets the people, but 
becomes the congregation. The prayer 
which is perceptibly conscious of any other 
hearer than God is lost. No one can pray 
well who lives badly, and thus prayer be- 
comes the very test of all discipleship. — 
Interior. 


Moody’s Dying Words 


SHE tollowing is given by Rev. R. A. 
‘| Torrey as Mr. Moody’s dying utter- 
December 22, at 7.45 
A. M., when alone with Will, he said, 
‘Earth is receding; heaven is opening, 
God is calling.’ Will told his tather it was 
not as bad as that, and that he was dream- 
ing, but Mr. Moody replied: ‘ No, I am in 
the gates. I have seen the children,’ reter- 
ring to his two grandchildren who died 
last year. The family was hastily sum- 
moned, and as they gathered about his bed, 
he said: ‘No pain! No valley! Is this 
death? This isn’t bad; it is sweet; this is 
bliss.’ Later he said, ‘This is my corona- 
tion day, and I have been looking forward 
to it for years.’ Mrs. Moody seemed on 
the point ot breaking down, and ue said to 
her: **Mamma, you were always afraid of 
sudden surprises. Brace yourself.’ He 
told his daughter, Mrs. Fitt, that he was 
going, and when she said they could not 
spare him, he answered, simply, ‘God 
calls.’ He was conscious almost to the 
last. His iamily knew when the end was 
close at hand, and all the members were 
present. His last breath was as one 
breathing in a peaceful sleep.’”’ What a 
fitting close to such a life as was his! 





ances: ‘“ Friday, 


** How blest the righteous when he dies! 
W hen sinks a weary soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast ! 


** Life’s. labor done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
* How blest the Christian when he dies !’” 


— Religious Telescope. 





The Right Way 


i ae Christian should be a perfec- 
tionist in the sense that heis con- 
stantly and most earnestly striving after 
perfection. Nothing here written is de- 
signed to give any comfort to the devil or 
to the lazy, sluggish Christian. But let it 
be remembered that one mark of pertec- 
tion is humility. If there were anywhere 
a perfect man on earth, he would be the 
last person to say, “‘I am pertect.”’ It any 
man were entirely sanctified, his opinion 
of himself would be sanctified along with 
his other thoughts and feelings. He would 
then say of his perfection as a good bishop 
did of his humility, when he was asked if 
he had any humility, ‘* None to speak ot!” 
N. Y. Observer. 





Cheque or Gold 


CCORDING to the consistent teaching 

of Jesus, a Christian is one of the 

same likeness as Himself, and nothiug will 

more certainly debauch the religious sense 

than any shitting of labels, so that one who 

keeps Jesus’ commandments is denied His 

name, and one in whom there is no resem- 

blance to Jesus receives it on the grounds 
of correct opinion. 

One cannot imagine our Master requiring 








CANDY CATHARTIC 
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| pillow for resting tired 
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the World to accept a disciple on the ground 
ot the man’s declaration of faith; He would 
offer to the world the test of the man’s life. 
When one puts in his faith as evidence, he 
is giving a cheque ona bank beyond reach ; 
when he puts in his character he pays in 


gold, 
The reasonableness of Jesus carries 
everything before it. ‘*‘Do men gather 


grapes ot thorns, or figs of thistles?”’ “* Even 
so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
but a corrupt tree bringeth torth evil fruit.” 
**Wheretore by their truits ye shall know 
them.”’— John Watson. 





Kept Moment by Moment 


HE: following striking incident took 

place recently at Northfield: A Chris- 

tian worker during one of the Young Wom- 

en’s Conterences had been praying tor and 

working with a young woman whose cour- 

age tailed her when pressed to surrender 
herselt to Christ. 

*“* How can I be sure I can hold out?” she 
said. 

Atter supper the two were strolling in the 
darkness up to the meeting, the worker 
pleading for Christ. The auditorium was 
brilliantly lighted, the meeting beginning, 
but the worker persuaded the gir! to kneel 
for prayer under one ot the trees. Just then 
a clear voice began, “ Dying with Jesus, by 
death reckoned mine,” and the two knelt 
quietly as the voice went on from verse to 
verse : 


* Never a beartache, and never a groan, 
Never a teardrop, and never a moan, 
Never a danger but there on the throne 
Moment by moment He thinks of His own.” 


In the pause that followed the closing 
words the girl said, “‘ That is enough. I 
take Him tor my Master.” 





Por Over Fifty Years 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrboa. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Morrisville Cam p-meeting, Aug, 12-19 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp- meeting, Aug. 18-25 
Holiness Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 19-24 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
Northport Camp-mecting, Aug. 19-24 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-25 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Sheldou Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Laurel Park Camp meeting, Aug. 19-26 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-31 
Dover Dist. Cam p-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 26-31 
Sterling Cam p-meeting, Aug. 26-31 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-Sept, 2 
Nobleboro Camp meeting, Aug. 26-Sept. 2 


Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting at Empire Grove, 
_ EB. Poland, Me., Aug. 26-Sept, 2 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-6 





SISTERS, NOTICE, — The sympathy of the little 
residents of the Watts de Peyster Invalid Children’s 
Home among the fragrant pines of West Berxshire, 
has been aroused for the other children who cannot 
come to the Home, and they are trying to raise money 
to helpthem. They are making pillows of the pine 
needles, and cushions of the sweet fern leaves, and will 
send them to any address. The price is $1 for each, and 
as much more as the friends desire to give, The pine 
nerves and producing sleep is 
well known, and the sweet fern cushion is a delight in 
thie parlor. We believe many will hail with pleasure 
this opportunity to secure a pillow and at the same time 
to help the children in their labor of love. Address al! 
orders to Superintendent, Watts de Peyster Invalid 
Children’s Home, Verbank, New York. 
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Have You Eaten Too Much ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


If your dinner distresses you, balf a teaspoon 
in half a glass of water gives quick relief. 





NOTICE, — The annual meeting of the district stew- 
ards of Lewiston District will be held on Empire Grove 


Camp-ground. Thursday, Aug. 29, at 1 o'clock. Will 
pastors please call attention to this notice ” 
A.8. Lapp. 
TEACHER WANTED IMMEDIATELY. — Malla- 


lieu Seminary, Kinsey, Ala., wants a teacher for the 
Primary Department, female preferred. 
Rev. Gro. M, HAaMLEN, D. D., 


Address, with 
stamp, Cottage City, 


Muss 


MAINE CONFERENCE, — The Twentieth Century 
Commission, appointed by the Meine Conference, met 
ut Kent's Hill, June 12. 
quested to recommend, and as far as practicable arrange 
for, exchange of pulpits on Oct. 2. It 
was also voted to request the pastors to secure supplies 
of the tracts entitled, * Educational Truths,’’ Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4, and to distribute them among the people. The 
collections of Oct, 20 should be sent to Frank M. Strout, 
Portland. E. 


The presiding elders were re- 


Education Day 


O, THAYER, Sec. 

{t may be of interest to many to know 
that Rev. A. A. Kidder, the money-raising 
specialist, is now located in Springfield, 
Mass., where he may be addressed regard- 
ing bis latest plans for helping the churches 
financially. 





Marriages 





HOWLAND — SEAVEY — In Chelsea, July 30, at the 
residence of Capt. McHaflfey, by Rev. L. B, Bates, 
D. 1)., assisted by Rev. E. M. Miller, of Elmira, N. Y., 
Fred C. Howland, son of Senator Howland, and Ada 
M. Seavey. 











The past, presentand future of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are: It has cured, it is curing, it will 
cure. 





NOTICE, — The annual meeting of the Empire Grove 
Camp-meeting Association will be held in the boarding- 
house on the ground, Wednesday, Aug. 28, at 1 o’cleck. 

A. HAMILTON, Sec, 





SPECIAL NOTICE, — The Bucksport Seminary As- 
sociation, organized last year at Northport, Me., is to 
have an elaborate banquet this year, Thursday, Aug. 22. 
The large dining hall at Northport has been engaged at 
the popular price of 75 cents per plate. There will be 
good speaking by prominent speakers both from Maine 
and other States. All former students and teachers are 
members of the Association, and are expected tw be 
present. A good time is promised to all, Rev. A. BE. 
Luce, of Boothbay Harbor, Mr. 8. L. Porter, of Bangor, 
and Miss Edna H. Clement, of White's Corner, are com- 
mittee on arrangements. Will all Maine pastors kindly 
give notice in their pulpits ? A. E, Luce, 





The nervous headache and irritable con- 
dition of the busy business man is pre- 
vented by the timely use of two five-grain 
antikamnia tablets. Every bicycle rider, 
after a hard run, should take two tablets on 
going to bed. In the morning he will 
awaken minus the usual muscular pains, 
aches and soreness. Keep a dozen tablets 
in your medicine chest. — Pharmaceutical 
Notes. 














, A quiet home for rest and recreation, 
Ocean View, an ideal and exclusive resort for in- 
Provincetown. valids and those in health. Only piave 
Mass. on the coast of the kind. Number 
limited. Thoroughly equipped. Newly 


furnished. Wa. 8S. Birnekr, M. D, Evia F, Birer, M. D. 





Money for expenses, debts, missions, etc., is 
easily raised with KIDDER’s NEW CENTURY 
COLLECTION HELPS. One Dollar’s worth will 


| raise $100, 


Sample free. 
Address 


THE A. A. KIDDER PUB. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


DR. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest or recreation. The appoint 
ments of a first-class hotel. Elevator, suites 
with bath. Electricity, massage, Turkish Rus- 
sian, Sulphur, Hydro-Electric, Nauheim, Min- 
eral, and other baths. Sprague’s Hot-air treat- 
ment for rheumatism. Sun parlor and prom- 
enude on the roof. Saratoga waters. Golf, 
Croquet, and Lawn Tennis. Illustrated booklet 
free. 





—— 
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OBITUARIES 


Only a little while ago 

They were so weary of distress, 
They felt so vanquished in the fray, 

So beaten by the storm and stress, 
They sang no song, they scarcely prayed, 
They were so hurt and so dismayed. 


And then Thou gavest them release ; 
The pain died out, the healing came, 
Tired souls were hushed to perfect peace, 
And they were victors in Thy name. 
And why did those who loved them weep? 
Thou gavest Thy beloved sleep. 


I stand within the silences, 

And wonder what Thy workings mean. 
Yet when I feel what heaven is 

And faith can pierce the veil between, 
I know that all Thy will is right, 
Thy “ Therefore” brings me into light. 


O God of love, we cling to Thee, 
Through tribulations and great loss! 

Some days and nights must sorrow be, 
A little while we bear the cross, 

But soon Thy ransomed ones shall be 

Crowned with Thy crown of victory! 


— Marianne Farningham. 





Potter.— Caroline Eliza Potter was born on 
March 3, 1857, at Clementsport, Nova Scotia, 
and died at Salem, Mass., June 3, 1901. 

She was a beautiful spirit in a frail body, and 
yet strong in spiritual-mindedness. Skillful 
with the needle, she naturally took to the 
dressmaker’s art as her life-work. As quiet was 
her benevolence as are mercy and compassion. 
Those who knew her best could see how “ re- 
Sigred, submissive, meek,” she was. She hada 
heart of great tenderness and her spiritual life 
was beautiful. Though naturally so retiring as 
to attract little attention, yet in the prayer- 
meeting she sLone with the light which was 
from her devotion to and knowledge of Jesus. 
Her testimonies were rich in faith and faith- 
creative in others. 

Her last illness was prolonged through nearly 
thirty weeks of great discomfort, yet she did not 
complain nor charge God foolishly. The light 
of faith made all the way seem plain to her, 
and she was simply getting home from a rough 
journey, and hailed each day with new courage 
because it brought her nearer God and home. 

She was a member of the Maple Street Metb- 
odist . Episcopal Church, Lynn, Mass., but 
during the last illness she was faithfully cared 
for and tenderly ministered to by friends and 
relatives in North Salem. Rev. W. G. Seaman 
was a great spiritual consoler to her, and 
assisted her own pastor at the funeral by prayer 
and song. Her place is not vacant, for she, 
“being dead, yet speaketh,” though now she 
occupies a place that is wholly spiritual and 
blessed. They who knew her understand the 
paradox — she is gone,’ but still they have her. 

EDWARD E. SMALL. 





Plummer.— Mrs. Sarah (Fletcher) Plummer 
was born in Kennebunk, Me., June 27, 1813, and 
died in Dorchester, July 22, 1901, in the 89th year 
of her age. 

She early left her native town and lived for 
some time at Portsmouth and Dover. In 
March, 1856, she became the wife of Mr. Alvah 
Plummer and the mother indeed of his large 
tamily of children, seven of whom are left to 
mourn their loss of a mother beloved. The 
family moved to Dorchester over forty years 
ago. In 1872 the husband and father died. 
Since then Mrs. Plummer has continued to live 
in the old home until from its familiar sur- 
roundings she passed to her eternal rest. 

Mrs. Plummer wax a devoted member of the 
Dorchester Methodist Episcopal Church. She 
was a life member of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and a close reader of 
ZION’S HERALD, deeply interested in all that 
concerned tbe welfare of our Methodism. 

She had a tireless energy that enabled her to 


HY DROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by a 
lar physician of 0 years’ experience. For 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
(ate envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
cocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No c for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this per. 
Address H LORD. lock box 2315 Boston. Mass. 
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work till within a week of her death. Clea¥ of 
mind and kind of heart, she had a gift for 
home-making. Her thrift, economy, and good 
judgment, added to her graces of manner, made 
her a lady of the old school —a type too rare in 
these days. It was the beauty of usefulness, 
enthroned in the home, that made her long life 
a blessing to so many. As her dying prayer 
she whispered entire the 23d Psalm, whose clos- 
ing verse of assuring faith lingers with those 
who beard it as a benediction. 

The funeral was largely attended at the First 
Church. Rev. Dr. Daniel Steele assisted the 
pastor in the services. The burial was at the 
South Cemetery, Dorchester. 

C. W. HOLDEN. 





Libby. — Mrs. Catherine B. Libby, the oldest 
and one of the best-known Methodist women in 
our church at East Columbia, N. H., died in 
great peace, June 23, 1901. She was born in Co- 
lumbia, N. H., June 18, 1828,the daughter of 
Samuel and Cynthia Ward Titus. 

She was the oldest of nine children, all of 
whom lived to a mature age. Her mother died 
suddenly, and left to her and her half-sister the 
eare of a babe eight weeks old. In 1850 she 
married Mr. John H. Libby. With the excep- 
tion of a few years when first married, Mrs. 
Libby always lived on the farm where she was 
born and died, the one her father cleared. 

She was converted when young,and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, continu- 
ing a true, noble Christian character to the very 
last hour of life, when her sun set without a 
cloud. Everybody had full confidence in Mrs. 
Libby’s Christian experience. Few followers of 
Jesus in these parts canie as near the model He 
gave us as did she—always humble, gentle, 
teachable, cheerful, generous, and true to her 
church and to her Saviour. She was seldom 
absent from the meansof grace. Even when 
old and somewhat infirm, she came with trem- 
bling step to the house of God to worship with 
the family. She always bad an open door and 
a kind word for her pastors, and was ready to 
help every good cause at home or abroad. 

Mrs. Libby leaves one dangbter, Mrs. C. E. 
Martin, six grandchildren, two brothers — 
Charies, of Columbia, and William, of Vermont 
— and one sister, Mrs. James Spencer, of Cole- 
brook. 

Her funeral was heid in the church at East 
Columbia, attended by a large congregation, 
her pastor, the writer, officiating. Loving 
hands placed beautiful flowers all around her 
casket in the church, and literally lined her 
grave with roses, their sweet fragrance going 
upwards toward heaven as a thank-offering to 
God who gave this precious life,a mother and 
sister beloved. 

N. L. PoRTER. 





Cross.— Sylvander Hammond Cross was born 
in Highgate, Vt., March 31, 1824, and died at his 
home in his native tuwn, June 17, 1901. 

He was the second child in a family of seven 
children. His parents moved from Swanzey, 
N. H., to Highgate when it was almost a wilder- 
ness, and settled upon a farm now owned by 
George W. Uross, a brother of the deceased. 
Four brothers still survive. 

Nov. 9, 1852, he was united in marriage with 
Cornelia Grant. Tothem were born five chil- 
dren, two of whom are still living — Mrs. Addie 
J. Crowe, of Stockton, Kansas, and Mrs. Bettie 
L. Riley, of Franklin, Vt. 

March 29, 1865, he was again married to Laura 
J. Bruce, of Saranac, N.Y. By this union were 
born three children, all of whom survive: Wes- 
ley J.. who resides on the homestead farm in 
Highgate; Miss Gertrude ©., who also resides 
with her mother at the homestead; and Dr. 
A. L. Cross, of Swanton Falls, Vt. Mr. Cross was 
a stirring, energetic business man, of sterling 
character. By his stern integrity, his intelli- 
gent industry and perseverance, he won suc- 
cess. He had long held the confidence and re- 
spect of those who knew him. 

Mr. Cross was converted in March, 1861, under 
the ministry of Rev. Alexander Campbell, and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Franklin. As a Christian brother he was be- 
loved, and for many years he had been a useful 
member of the official board. He was an hon- 
ored and trusted counselor, a generous support- 
er, and a most constant attendant upon the 
services of the church of his choice. He dearly 
loved the old Gospel, and nothing except sick- 
ness or impassable roads kept bim from the 
house of God. For many years he had been a 
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teacher in the Sunday-school. His bome has 
been the resort of Methodist preachers, who 
often shared its hospitality. 

Mr. Cross had been in declining health for 
about two years. Gradually the end drew near- 
er and nearer, yet he was always cheerful and 
hopeful; patiently he waited for the summons, 
which came Monday morning, June 17. In the 
death of Mr. Cross the church and community 
suffer an irreparable loss, and his family lose a 
kind husbaud and indulgent father. 

The funeral service was held at the homestead, 
Wednesday afternoon, June 19, and was largely 
attended. The burial was in the family lot at 
Franklin. C.S. HULBERT. 





Towle. —In South Franklin, Vt., July 25, 1901, 
Caroline Eliza, wife of Mr. E. R. Towle, after a 
long and painful illness, passed on to the better 
land, in the 69th year of her age. 

Caroline E. Truax was born in the Province 
of Quebec, March 31, 1833. In 1836 she married 
Edwin R. Towle, with whom she lived most 
happily for over forty-five years. She was the 
mother of two boys, Herman E. and Edwin J., 
who survive her; also three ~ grandchildren. 
She was a faithful wife and mother, looking 
well to the ways of her household, a sympa- 
thetic friend, and one who was ever ready to 
minister to the wants of the needy. 

W hen but a girl she was converted and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and ever 
afterwards was a consistent member of the 
same. She carried the welfare of the church on 
her beart, and labored faithfully to see the Mas- 
ter’s cause succeed as long as she was able to do 
active work. 

Never of a rugged constitution, she finally 


For Well People 


An Easy Way to Keep Well 


It is easy to keep well if we would only ob- 
serve each day a few simple rules of health. 

The all important thing is to keep the stom- 
ach right, and to do this it is nol necessary to 


diet or to tollow a set rule or bill of fare. Such 
pampering —— makes a capricious appetite 
and a feeling that certain favorite articles o 
food must be avoided. 














Prof. Wiechold gives pretty good advice on 
this subject ; he says: “1 am 68 yearsold and 
have never had a serivus illness, and at the same 
time my life has been largely an indoor one, but 
I early discovered that the way to ery 3 healthy 
was to keepa healthy stomach, not by eating 
bran crackers or dieting of any sort; on the con- 
trary | always eat what my appetite craves, but 
for the past eight years I have made it a daily 
practice to take one or twoof Stuart's Dyspep- 
sia Tablets after each meal and 1 attribute my 
robust health for a man of my age tothe regular 
daily use of Stuart's Tablets. 

“My physician first advised me to use them 
because he said they were perfectly harmless 
and were not a secret patent medicine, but con- 
tained only the natural digestives, peptones and 
diastase, and after using them a few weeks | 
have never ceased to thank him for his advicc. 

“I honestly believe the habit of taking Stu- 
art’s Dyspepela Tablets after meals is tbe real 
health habit, because their use brings health to 
the sick and ailing, and preserves health to the 
well and strong.” 

Men and women past fifty years of age need a 
safe digestive after meals to insure a perfect dl- 
gestion and to ward off disease, and the safest, 
best known and most widely used is Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

hey are found in every well regulated house- 
hold from Maine to California and in Great 
Britain and Australia are rapidly pusbing their 
way into popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
full-sized packages at 5) cents, and for a weak 


stomach a fifty-cent package will often do fifty 
dollars’ worth of <008 7 
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began to fail in health, and her disease was 
found to be the incurable one of cancer of the 
vowels. Realizing what the end was to be 
sooner or later, she calmly submitted to the 
Divine decree, and patiently awaited the Mas- 
ter’s will. For three years she was a weary suf- 
ferer, and at times the pain could hardly be en- 
dured. Sbe prayed and waited, and God sup- 
ported her through it all, and at last, on one 
bright morning, she went home without a 
struggle, ‘* where the weary are at rest.”’ 

Truly, a good woman has entered into rest. 
She will be long remembered as one who filled 
her place wellin life, and bas left a record that 
others May well pattern after. She leaves, be- 
side the sons and grandchildren, a sorrowing 
husband who has stood by her side and minis- 
tered to her wants constantly all these long 
and weary months. His Christian spirit bas 
carried him through triumphantly, and he has 
been able to suy in it all, “Not my will, but 
Thine, be done.”’ 

On Saturday, the 27th of July, her funeral was 
held from the home in South Franklin, and was 
conducted by the undersigned, assisted by the 
local pastor and Rev. L. O. Sherburne, of Enos- 
burgh Falls, Vt. The writer took the text by 
request, “Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life’’ (Rev.2:10). The 
remains were tenderly laid away to rest in the 
family lot in Franklin cemetery, where they lie 
awaiting the resurrection morn, when “all that 
are in their graves shall come forth.” 

H. C. Petry. 





Death an Embarkation 


FOG bank is a tog bank even though 

the sun shines on it. There was a 
crispness in Paul’s taith. It was vertebrate. 
His confidence reached outinto the dark,but 
it moved into the dark on fixed lines. The 
prospect ot entering the other world never 
seemed to him to necessitate throwing over- 
board methods of expectation that had 
served him well prior to his departure. It 
is clear that whatever exchange ot experi- 
ence there might be between this world and 
the next he never anticipated being sur- 
prised, or at least bewildered, by the ex- 
change. Standing by the death-bed of a 
friend was like going down to the dock and 
seeing a triend off on an Atlantic steamer, 
which may cost tears, but is not exactly a 
funeral. To one who takes the Gospel in 
its easiest sense — which is to say its truest 
sense — heaven is a place, some place. One 
ot the bitterest elements ot grief would be 
eliminated trom the death-bed scene it it 
were as distinct in our hearts as it is in 
Scripture that death is embarkation. Select 
the remotest star in the universe, and if 
you could suddenly realize that your de- 
parted and sainted friend were there, with 
what overwhelming brightness your whole 
conception of death and the heavenly 
world would be transformed, enlivened 
and beautified. May the Holy Spirit en- 
courage our thoughts to move out cheerily 
along this line of a sweeter and richer 
consciousness of the Somewhere of the 
heavenly world; a little of the bitterness 
be thereby subtracted trom the bereave- 
ments that have shadowed our past, and 
our anticipations incline with a firmer con- 
fidence toward the city which hath foun- 
dations and toward reunion with those 
whose bark sped out into the night and 
over the sea while we stood weeping upon 
the shore.— Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. 





It you have tried all tle other prapared 
toods for infants and faueu, uy Mellin’s 
Food and succeed. It makes milk like 
mother’s milk. 
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Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next school year which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19, 





For catalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everert 0. Fisk & Co. 


-... DREW... 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Special 
Topics every term. Particular attention given to Sacred 
Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in Septem- 
ber. For information address the President, 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, Mapison, N. J. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Entrance 
examinations, Sept. 10-11. Forcirculars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


ONTARIO | 
LADIES’ COLLEGE 
“Trafalgar Castle,” Whithy, Ontario, Canada 


Pronounced by his Excellency, the Governor General, 
“Undoubtedly the best of its kind in Canada,” Pro- 
nounced by interested parents, ““An almost ideal home 
for the education of their daughters. Send for calen- 
dar to Rev. J. J. HARK, Pu. D., Principal. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 








Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best byte gymna 
sium and swimming pool under careful hy; fe super 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank - forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this ps 
per) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principe! 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2¥etropottan savaniages 
structors, 1350 Stuaents from 92 Universities, 21 


ign countries and from $5 American * tates aud 
ne. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frce‘rooms ana free tui 
on im he ante two SUMOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY icc” .peciai®® schoarships 


hy ta pg J SCHOOL OF LAW 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. U. 
BENN , Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY uo favorea'in the cutrance 
staan, airs, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Acdreas Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 29% Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSI in attendunce. Elective 
courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. address Dean 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY J ’conrtes!veading to the 


~ PUN UNITEMUIEE ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A; Mand GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opers Sept. 19. Address Dean, Bb. P 
LOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Methodist Book  Conearn 


New England Depository 


The Best Music Books 


FOR 
The Sunday School, 
The Praise Meeting, 
The Convention, 





The Epworth League, 





Epworth Hymnal No, 3 
Edited by J. M. Black, 


241 Hymnsand Tunes. Opening and Respon- 
sive Services. Psalms for responsive reading, 
etc. 

Crown 8vo,clo, 216 pp.,single cupy 30c., per 100, $25. 


Songs of the Century 

Edited by ELDERKIN, SWENEY, KIRKPATRICK, 
GILMAN and HARDIN. 

A successor to the Finest of the Wheat. 

224 pp. bound in clo. single copy 30c.; per 100, $15 


The Chorus of Praise 
Edited by J. M. BLACK. 
The best book of the price ever issued, 
12mo, boards, 126 pp., 20c.; per 100, $15. 


The Gospel Hymnal 
Edited by E. O. EXCELL. 


12mo, clo. 240 pp., 30¢c. per 100, $25. 


Christian Hymns No. 1 } 
Edited by HALL, CHAPMAN and WEEDEN, 
12m, boards, 223 pp. 3) cls. ; per 100, $25, 


The Service of Praise 
Edited by HALL, MACK, MILEs. 
12mo, boards, 208 pp., 30 cts. ; per 100, $25. 





Recitations, Song and Story 
For Primary and Intermediate Departments, 
Edited by STEVEN VY. R. Forp. 
12mo, 16) pp, clo. 30 cts. ; per 100, $25. 


Junior Praises 
For Junior Societies and Special Occasions, 
Edited by J. M. BLACK. 
2mo, clo., 120 pp. per copy 20c., doz. $1.50 ; 100, $15. 





Samples of Music Books, or any of our pub- 
lications, sent to any address on 
approval, 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Rast - Greenwich Academy 


Fast Greenwich, R. ! 


Fall term will open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 











New Hampshire . 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. Au increas - endowment makes low 
rates possible. Br courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 

GEO, L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 











7 ETS PRICES. 658 Soee'bovisros st, 
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FACTURERS 


JOHN H.PrRaY & Sons Co.. 
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AMONG THE ZIONISTS 


ee ALESTINE for the Jews!’ is the 

thrilling ery of the Zionists. It 
is heard in all parts of the world, and is 
kindling a hope among the people of this 
despised, outcast, persecuted and wander- 
ing race that they may yet regain and in- 
habit the historic land of their ilJustrious 
forefathers. The plan is the dream of Dr. 
Theodore Herzl, of Vienna, who has be- 
come so possessed with it that he has im- 
pressed devout and thoughtful Jews with 
the conviction that, like Moses of old, he 
is acting with the authority of a divine 
commission. Like all men with an all- 
embracing purpose and self-sacrificing de- 
votion to a grand ideal, he has drawn 
about him in spirit and desire kindred 
souls among Jews in all nations. With 
singular unanimity of purpose they are 
pushing the movement in their respective 
cities and countries. American Jews are 
actively in earest, giving liberally of 
money and time for the achievement otf 
this great purpose. Meetings are held in 
synagogues, the plan explained, and sub- 
scriptions taken for the fund that is being 
accumulated as a preliminary step. Such 
a gathering was held in Beth Israel Syna- 
gogue, Baldwin Place, near Salem and 
Prince Streets, Boston, last Sunday night. 

The neighborhood is inhabited exclu- 
sively by European Jews, who are 
crowded into small stores and tenements. 
The narrow, crooked streets and courts 
are used for playgrounds by the laughing, 
screaming children and as strolling places 
by the men and women. The synagogue 
sets back from the main thoroughfare 
and is reached by a short court connecting 
with Salem Street. It is a large square 
structure, with a massive square tower, all 
of brick and painted yellow. There is a 
vestry and a number of smaller rooms be- 
low and a large auditorium above. This 
building is the pivot about which the life 
of the community revolves. It bears the 
same relationship to the Jews of the vicin- 
ity that the temple in Jerusalem once 
bore to the Jews aa a nation. 

The interior of the auditorium was 
plain and suggestive of strength rather 
than sentiment. Severe looking stall 
pews of black walnut with reading desks 
accommodated the audience. The carpet 
was light red, the wall paper yellow, and 
the ceiling was ornamented with a dome- 
shaped painting showing a setting sun, 
stars, and a blue sky. There was a raised 
platform in the middle, with a reading 
desk, all surrounded by a heavy walnut 
railing. At the end opposite the entrance 
was an ordinary pulpit platform with pul- 
pit stand and high-back walnut chairs. 
Overhead glimmered the little light that is 
never extinguished. The auditorium was 
illumined with gas blazing from burners 
resembling clusters of candles, fixed on 
standards about the room. 

The men sat below with their hats on. 
One spectator, 
head-covering, and was promptly re- 
minded that ‘‘he must wear his hat in 
the synagogue.’’?’ Women and children 
occupied the gallery. The faces of the men 
were interesting in more ways than one. 
Spry young fellowsof undoubted American 
parentage jostled the aged, bearded and 
venerable patriarchs, all listening intently 
to what was being said. There was more 


a Gentile, removed his | 
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or less moving in or out while the meeting 
was in progress, and vigorous hand-clap- 
ping when a good point was made by one 
of the speakers. 

Hon. 8. H. Borofsky, a member of the 
Massachusetts Legistature, presided. He 
was a handsome, well-dressed Jewish 
gentleman, with snapping black eyes and 
coal black mustache. He wore a stylish 
high hat. There was a foreign accent in 
his speech, and there was also a thrill of 
intense fervor. Rabbi M. 8. Margolles 
spoke in Yiddish, I. M. Rosenthal of New 
York in German, and Dr. Stephen 8. Wise 
in English. The plan, which is already 
quite well known, was presented and 
current objections confuted. Dr. Wise, as 
representative cf the American Federation 
of Zionists to the Vienna Central com- 
mittee, was the principal speaker. He is 
practically the leader of the movement in 
the United States. Evidently American 
born, of German parentage, highly edu- 
cated, an accomplished speaker, and a 
man of wide and sympathetic outlook 
upon the affairs of the world irrespective 
of religious lines, he aroused considerable 
enthusiasm among his naturally stolid 
hearers. With his youthful, smooth- 
shaven face, sparkling eyes, expressive 
countenance, spirit of tolerance, good 
fellowship, and general business-like 
appearance, he was a splendid type of the 
modern, progressive, patriotic American 
Jew. How his voice thrilled when he 
plead with the mixed company of 
European Jews before him in behalf of 
their ‘‘ brethren ’’ in Europe who were 
unable to escape from the hardships and 
persecutions of European life! His intense 
Americanism did not make him love 
Judah less. There were no tears in the 
audience, but there was much applause 


and nodding of heads in approval. To’ 


the mind of one even partially acquainted 
with the wonderful history of the Jews, 
the occasion was deeply significant. It 
was an easy matter in imagination to 
people that synagogue with the re- 
embodied forms of Abraham, Moses, 
Isaac, Jacob, David, Solomon, and the 
prophets, as interested spectators, and 
realize that the congregation and speakers 
were of the same blood, separated only in 
time. The promises to Abraham, their 
fulfillment in Solomon, the prophecies of 
Isaiah, and the present moment were 
inseparably connected. The great scroll of 
prophecy was being unrolled. Jews of the 
twentieth century were being used of 
Jehovah to carry out purposes proclaimed 
thirty centuries ago. The thought was 
well-nigh overwhelming. It grew and 
took on fantastic shapes under the spell of 
Dr. Wise’s fervid oratory. 

An encouraging manifesto from Dr. 
Herzl was read. He assured the Jews 
every where that there would be no diffi- 
culty in making satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the Sultan of Turkey for the 
settlement of Palestine by Jews. The 
Jewish Colonial Trust, with a capital of 
$10,000,000, is the first great step. . Al- 
ready $1,500,000 have been paid in, and 
the bank will be organized. The leaders 
are sustained by the hope that they will 
eventually obtain a charter from tbe Sul- 
tan. Dr. Wise insisted that the Sultan 
was friendly to the Jews because they 
had not tried to convert the Turks, 


| This may be accounted for by the fact 
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that Jews and Mohammedans are much 
alike in their fundamental beliefs. No 
effort is being made to get American Jews 
to return. ‘The purpose is to have a coun- 
try for the Jew as such, and to make a 
home for the persecuted Jews of Europe. 
Jews in other parts express their sym- 
pathy in money. Shares in the bank are 
$5 each, and the very poorest Jew can 
buy a share on the instalment plan —ten 
cents a week. Thus there is combined an 
ideal of world-wide magnitude with the 
details of a plan so carefully worked out 
that even the humblest can participate in 
the movement. The centuries seemingly 
have rolled together, and once more the 
Jew is journeying toward the Promised 
Land. 





Editorial Mention 





A dispatch trom Trenton, N. J., Aug. 6, 
to the New York Sun states that on that 
day, in the Central Methodist Church, 
which had been leased by the county au- 
thorities for use as a court room while the 
new court house is being built, a murderer 
was tried and convicted. The unusual 
spectacle of a murderer receiving sentence 
trom a pulpit created much comment. 





An exchange makes a strong case in sup- 
port of the statement that the West is more 
eager and enthasiastic in supporting the 
cause ot education than the East. The 
writer claims that more children and 
youth attend school and college there. It 
is said that “‘ California has more youth in 
college classes, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, than any other State in the Union.”’ 
Is New England indeed to lose the crown 
which it has indisputably held during a 
century? 





We have had occasion heretofore to com- 
mend the Catholic Total Abstinence Union. 
The annual meeting, held in Hartford, 
Conn., last week, was largely attended, and 
the reports and addresses were encourag- 
ing and inspiring. It appears from the sec- 
retary’s report that the society now 
numbers 85,411 members, in 970 branch or- 
ganizations, and that the increase tor the 
past year had been 4,19) members and 93 
new societies. Archbishop Ireland,in an 
address, said that in years past the criti- 
cism had been justly made that the pro- 
portion of drinkers among Catholics was 
greater than among persons of other reli- 
gions, but that now such a statement would 
be untrue, the change being due to the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union and other 
similar organizations in thechurch. 





Principal T. J. Scott, of the Bareilly The- 
ological Seminary, writes: ‘“‘I think the 
New England Conference, in putting this 
Seminary on its list tor thank-offering, was 
influenced, as well it might be, by a desire, 
also, to honor the name ot the noble tounder 
of this mission, Dr. William Butler. Now 
may I request that, in any way deemed 
best, you keep the Seminary betore the 
commission and the New England Conter- 
ence? It certainly will be a most lamen- 
table oversight, and indicative of asad want 
ot practical sympathy with the Redeemer’s 
great command, if our church fail to do 
something worthy for the foreign field. 
Never betore were such great openings pre- 
sented tor the evangelization of the nations. 
India stands foremost in these inviting 
fields, and its greatest work is the raising 
up of a native ministry. Kindly keep this 
thought before your commission and donors 
to the Twentieth Century Thank Offering.” 





